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BRIAN’S STRONG ARM SHOT FORTH, AND ANOTHER MOMENT SAW THE FRENCHMAN SPRAWLING ON THE FLOOR! 


AILEEN. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER IL. 


A airt stood in front of her mirror, looking 
sombrely into its depths at the beautiful image 
it reflected—the image of a fair woman in the 
first flush of youth, whose stately figure was 
robed in the sheen of lustrous satin and rich 
laces, amongst which flashed the starry radiance 
of diamonds, 

Surely such a picture ought to have given 
pleasure to the original of it! But there was no 
pleasure in Aileen Craven’s face—rather, indeed, 
did it express fathomless scorn and bitterest con- 
tempt, and a sorrow too deep to find utterance 
in words, 

What good was her beauty to her? True, it 
won for her admiration, but the admiration was 
expressed in bold language that set her all 
a-quiver with indignation and bolder glances that 
scathed her with a burning sense of shame, 





Outside was the noise and glitter, and gay 
abandon of the Boulevards—for it is Paris of 
which I am writing—bright, sunny, smiling 
Paris, albeit, at the present moment, Paris in a 
storm of rain that fell in blinding torrents, turn- 
ing the small water-ways on either side of the 
streets into miniature whirlpools, and making the 
asphalte as shiny and slippery as plate glass. 

There came an impatient knock at the door, 
and a voice said,— 

“ Now then, Aileen, aren’t you ready ?” 

She hesitated for a moment, then went to the 
door and opened it. On the threshold stood a 
man in evening dress—a man nearing middle 
age, with a dark, handsome, evil face and glitter- 
ing dark eyes. He smiled as he saw the girl, and 
the emile disclosed two rows of extremely white 
and extremely even teeth. 

“That's right—you are dressed to perfection. 
Really, Aileen, I have never seen you look better. 
Come along down, and then we can receive our 
guests together.” 

A mutinous look came in her eyes, and the 
scarlet lips set themselves in a firm, straight line, 
betokening resolution. 

“Tam not coming down.” 





“Not coming! What the deuce do you mean? 
Aren’t you well?” 

“ Quite well.” 

“Then why do you object to society ?” 

“ Because,” she answered, passionately, ‘ the 
society is such as I loathe—it makes me hate my- 
self as much as I haie it. In it I feel humiliated, 
degraded, ashamed, even, of my very woman- 
hood! ” 

It is impossible to describe the vibration of in- 
tense feeling that thrilled in her voice. As she 
spoke she clasped her two hands together over 
her beating heart, and stood facing him like some 
tragic image of Despair. 

He bit his lips hard, then he made a gesture of 
impatience, 

“ Nonsense! I don’t understand this dramatic 
outburst. You have got some ridiculous rubbish 
in your head, and the sooner you put it away the 
better. Why, ninety-nine girls out of a hundred 
would give their ears to command the homage 
end admiration that are offered to you!” 

“Then I am the hundredth, for I would give 
ten years of my life to escape from it. Homage 
—adwmiration !|” she repeated, scornfully, “‘ Hom- 


| age that is an insult ; admiration that I willingly 
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exchange for the utterest indifference. Is there 
one of the men who come to play baccarrat, and 
rougé et noir if’ your salons, who would ask me 
to be his wife ?” 

Her companion shrugged his shoulders, The 
question was a little embarrassing. 

“That is not the point,” he returned, at 


length. “ They are all willing to shower pre- 
sents—flowers, bon-bons, jewels, even—upon 
you.” 


~“And-you-are willing that I should accept 
their gifts?” 

“ Certainement! Why not? It pleases them 
to give, and it need not hurt you to take.” 

“But it does hurt me; it wounds my self- 
respect ; it degrades me in my own eyes; it 
drags me down to the level of the lowest of my 
sex. Yes!” she cried, vehemently, “and if I 
live this life much longer I shall, indeed, sink to 
be the creature they would make me!” 

“You are excited, overwrought,” he said, 
soothingly. “I think the races must have tired 
you this afternoon. Go and lie down in your 
dressing-room for half an hour, and I will send 
you up a cup of tea. While you are in this con- 
dition it is no use arguing with you.” 

Aileen was glad enough to avail herself of the 
permission, but instead of lying down she sat at 
the window and gazed miserably out into the 
wet gloom of the April night. 

Twelve months ago she had been in a convent 
school in Belgium, where, indeed, sixteen out of 
her nineteen years of life had been passed, 
Then, without a word of warning, her father had 
come and fetched her away, and she had been 
introduced to anew world and a new life. At 
first the novelty had pleased her,"#nd she had 
been captivated by the gaiety and brightness of 
an existence whose evil her own innocence had 
prevented her from recognising. But ere long 
the veil was roughly and rudely torn from her 
eyes, and she saw things as they were—in all 
their hideous bareness, Those salons, with their 
puffy arm-chairs, their yelvet pile carpets, and 
luxurious appointments, were in reality gambling 
hells, and her father made his living out of them, 
while she was the decoy whoze duty it was to 
lure on men with money, until that money had 
found its way into Anthony Craven’s pockets, 

It was the thought of this that made the 
friendless girl’s eyes so sombre as she gazed out 
into the whirling rain, Suddenly she sprang up, 
her breast heaving tumultuously, 

“ But I will escape from it !” she cried aloud, 
*T will go to England, and leave this evil house 
for ever. In England I shall be able to earn my 
living honestly, and my father will have no con- 
trol over me.” 

The idea took full possession of her, and she 
found herself working out its details. She dared 
not Jeave.the house now, for it was pretty certain 
that her absence would soon be discovered, and 
she would be tracked and brought back. 

But by-and-by, when everyone was in bed, and 
the city was quiet, she might contrive tosteal out in 
the grey dawn, and make her way to the railway- 
station in time to catch the early mail, and, be- 
fore another night fell she would be in England. 

Another knock at the door, and a French maid 
entered, saying that Mademoiselle was to go 
down, Monsieur commanded it. 

He thought her nerves must be steady by this 
time, and he specially desired her presence, 

Aileen knew what this meant, there was some 
atranger to be fascinated by her beauty. Well, 
she must obey for fear of exciting suspicion, but 
it should be for the last time. 

She deseended the stairs, and in another mo- 
ment she found herself in the brilliant gaslit 
rooms, where a busy hum of conversation was 
going on, and the perfume of hothouse flowers 
grew heavy on the air. 

Anthony Craven came forward as she entered, 
and brought with him a gentleman to whom he 
had been talking. 

“ My dear, permit me to introduce Mr, Brian 
Forsyth to you—Miss Craven,” he said, and then 
departed leaving them together. 

Aileen looked up defiantly, quite ready to dis- 
miss her companion with some few curt words. 
But as she saw him she changed her mind, and 
merely uttered the greeting expected of her, 





— 
This Mr. Forsyth was different}to the usual 
run of her father’s guests. X 

He was young, tall, straight and stalwart, with 
honest blue eyes, keen and eager.in. expression, 
and waves -of- crisp light brown¢ hair swept-off a 
square white brow. : 

He looked strong and candid, ‘and, perhaps,.a. 
trifle obstinate ; and his eye was full of-atmira- 
tion as he gazed'on Aileen; but ‘the/ admiration 
was very far from being offensive. 

“You are English,” she said, at once, 

He bowed. 

“Yes, Mademoiselle, Iam English. You also, 
are of the same nationality unless your accent 
belies you ?” 

“Yes, I was born in England, but I have not 
been there since my babyhood. I should like to 
find myself on its shores again,” she added, more 
to herself than to him.” 

“Tam glad you are English.” 

“ Why ? ” 

He laughed in rather an embarrassed fashion, 
and pulled at his light brown moustache. 

“ I don’t know—because I myself am, perhaps, 
and I am/patriotic enough to believe that there’s 
no place in the world so perfect as my native 
land.” e 
* You have not been in Paris long?” she said, 
interrogatively, opening her ostrich-feather fan, 
and Waving it gently to and fro. 

“Only a few weeks.” 

“And you like it?” 

“Not over much—I had resolved to go back to 
London to-morrow. But I don’t think [ shal] go 
now,” he added, with a glance at his companion 
that she perfectly well understood. =‘ 

By this time she was accustomed to such tokens 
of homage to her beauty, and took them as a 
matter of course, 

“ Who brought you to this house ?”’ she asked, 
rather abruptly. 

* De Chasseville—that little man over there ;” 
and he indicated a dark, bandsomie; slightly-made 
man, who chanced at that moment to be loc 
in their direction. 

Aileen shivered slightly, and held the sof 
ostrich plumes close to her face. 2 

Louis De Chasseville was, of all her father’s 
friends, the one whom she feared the most. And 
yet he had told her over and ‘over again how 
devoted he was to her. : 

She looked away from him, and let her beauti- 
ful dark eyes rest once more on those of 
Forsyth. ws 

‘¢ Tell me about your own country,” she said, 
sweetly. “I am interested in anything that 
concerns England.” 

The young man was nothing loth, and from 
general subjects, he slipped easily enough into 
personal ones, ; 

He told her that he was five-and-twenty, that 
his parents had died some years. ago, and that 
he had adopted the career of an artist, greatly to 
the disgust of a rich old bachelor uncle, who was 
the nearest relative he possessed, and who 
regarded an artist’s life simply as that of an 
idler. 

The two young people were growing oblivious 
of everything else in the charms of~their‘téte-a- 
téte, when Anthony Craven advanced towards 
them, smiling. 

* Come, Forsyth,” he said, “ you have monopo- 
lised my daughter quite long enough. We want 
you to join us in a game at cards—whist or ecarté 
—which shall it be?” 

“Neither, if you will excuse me.” 

“Oh, nonsense ! you must play my dear fellow, 
and after the game is over, Aileen shall sing to 
us.” 

Was this a bait to induce the young man to 
stay? Briain shrewdly fancied it was, but he 
would not imperil his chance of - seeing 
Aileen again by persisting in his refusal, so he 
followed Craven to the green baize-covered table, 
where a couple of men were already seated. Before 
the play began, he cast his: eyes round the 
room, where twenty or thirty people were 
already assembled. For the most part they were 
young, or at any rate on the sunny side of middle 
age ; but among them was one man. who looked 
singularly out of place. 


long white hair bushy éyebrows, and @ thick 
tra and moustache, in an nest Faria 
chal” appearance, much at ¥arience With his 
surroundings; - 


: 


» + «He sas ‘tatking “to one or two of the others, 


but when Brian left his seat at Aileen’s side, 
the..old_man..at...once...availed..himself...of the 
opportunity, and took possession of it. 

Perhaps it was this fact thatc induced: Forsyth: 
to look. at him again, and .that-second. glance 
gave him a very uncomfértable sensatior-™ 

There was something familiar, and at the same 
time repellant, in that waxen old face, set in its 
forest of thick white hair. 

Brian could not quite analyse his feelings, but 
he felt as if something cold had touched him. 

Then the game began, and he had to fix all his 
attention on his cards—for he was a man who 
had a trick of getting interested in anything he 
undertook. 

At first the luck was in his favour, and he won, 
upon which Craven suggested that the stakes 
should be doubled, and then Brian’s good fortune 
deserted him, and he speedily found himself a 
loser to a very considerable amount. 

All at once he sprang up from his seat, his face 
scarlet with anger, his eyes flashing ominously, 
while he flung the cards he was holding down on 
the table. 

“T refuse to play any more!” he exclaimed, 
forgetting all other, considerations in overwhelm- 
ing indjgnation. 

Craven rose also, and confronted him. 

“ You refuse to play because you are losing?” 
he asked with a sneer. 

“No. That ia not my rearon.” 

“ And pray, Sir, what is it then ?”” demanded 
Craven, forgetting his prudence in the excitement 
of the moment, and glaring savagely into Brian's 
face, “< 

“As you insist, I have no option but to declare 
tt I dostive to play with professional cheats.” 

“ Liar . . 


“Tam no liar,” said the R saan hotly. 
“ When I first-sue foul play, Paid nothing, 
‘but went on qui etching. my suspicions 


were certain ; 





for me to continue playing.” 
At the sound of the. ‘Woices, Ai Y 
started up fromsher seat, and come f with 


blanched. cheeks, and an icy chill at her heart. 
She earned only too well, the truth of what 

Asa rule Craven was a particularly cool and 
prudent man, but Aileen had angered him in the 
earlier part of theevening, and later on he had 
been drinking considerably more champagne than 
was good for him.” Its effect was to deprive him 
of his usual self control. In another moment he 
had seized a‘ silver candlestick that was on the 
table before him, and hurled it straight at Brian. 

The young man swerved to one side, and thus 
avoided the missile, but unluckily the lighted 
candle flew from its holder, and fell on the train 
of Aileen’s dress, which, being composed of deli- 
cate lace and net, immediately caught fire, and 
enveloped the young girl in flanges. 

The catastrope wasso sudden that for a moment 
no one seemed to realize it ; then a little cry of 
horror broke from the spactators, and by one 
accord they fell back, leaving Aileen alone in her 
dire need. . 

Not quite deserted, though! Brian cast one 
swift glance round in search of rug or tablecloth, 
but seeing neither, he tore off his dress coat, and 
wrapped the terrified girl in it, holding it 
firmly ‘round her -until the flames were extin- 
guished. 

Thinking it over afterward, it seemed to Aileen 
as if this had all happened in a few seconds, and 
in a few more she was being carried upstairs in 
Brian’s strong arms, and given over to the charge 
of her maid—her' dress black and in rags, her 
face very white, but herself practically uninjured. 





CHAPTER It. 


NatTuRALty this accident ! made a change in 
Aileen’s plans, for though she was not seriously 





His age must at-least have been sixty, ‘and 


burned, -her: nerves had had a shock, and.she 
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mhistrustedherself too much td attempt: to leave 
the house that same night, Mingled with her 
regret. was another feeling that. had in it some- 
thing of joyous anticipation—the hope that she 
mightsee Brian Forsyth again, ‘and thank him 
for the service he had rendered her... 

Perhaps it was this hope that made her leave 
her own room rather early the next day, and 
wait in the salon for any visitors who might 
arrive, When the bell-rang, she found her heart 
beginning to beat at quite an unusual rate, and 
her pale cheeks flushed to brightest crimson when 
the door was thrown open, and the man an- 
nounced,— 

“* Monsieur de Chasseville.” 

The dark eyed Frenchman entered—alone. 
The flush faded from! Aileen’s cheek, the light 
died out of her eyes, She returned his effusive 
greeting coldly, and gave him’ monosyllabic 
answers when he spoke of her accident, but he 
noticed that as he mentioned Brian’s name .the 
red blood rushed once more to her face, 

“T asked him if he would:-not accompany me 
here to-day to see how you were,” said De 
Chasseville, “but he was so disgusted with the 
card playing that he said he would never enter 
the house’ again... He: is English, you see, and 
these English are so very queer.” 

“He is right,” the young girl returned, con- 
trolling her voice as well as she could, though 
there was a feeling of deadly disappointment at 
her heart, . Surely Brian might have sent her a 
message, even if he would not risk meeting her 
father’! 

De Chasseville shrugged his shoulders, 

“That may be, but if I had been in his place, 
nothing should have prevented my coming to see 

ou,” 

“ Ah, but you and Mr, Forsyth are two very 
different people!” exclaimed Aileen, with .an 
inflection of satire in her voice that. he did not 
notice, 

“True, and in nothing are we more different 
than in the estimation in which we liold your 
beautiful self. Forsyth can leave Paris without 
caring a centime whether he sees you again or 
not, while for me you are as a very star of Heaven. 
I Jove you—I adore you—my greatest desire is 
to make you my wife!” And De Chasseville 
came close to: her side, dropping on one knee, 
while he raised her hand to his lips, and covered 
it with’ passionate kisses. 

Aileen drew back indignantly, but, without 
noticing her repulse, the Frenchman continued 
to pour forth his vows of devotion, having, as it 
seemed, no doubt as tothe answer they would 
evoke, His surprise when the young girl calmly 
and quietly refused him was intense, He sprang 
to*his feet, and faced her, his face very white, his 
eyes flashing ominously. 

“You will not become my wife—you refuse 
me!” he gasped, hardly comprehending ‘the 
situation, Then he added quickly, “Perhaps I 
have been too hasty, . Take time before giving me 
a final answer.” | * 

“My answer would always be the same,” she 
returned. “I could never become your wife.” 

“Ts it that you soar higher?” he exclaimed 
with a bitter sneer, and, after a moment’s pause, 
“TIsit that I am not rich enough, not noble 
enough, for the daughter of the keeper of a 
Parisian gambling salon—you think your beauty 
may command a bigher price ?” 

Aileen rose and pointed to the door. 

“ Leave me, Monsieur de Chasseville. At least 
T will not endure your insults,” she said, with a 
hauteur that had in it a command; and he, after 
a slight hesitation obeyed, but.as he went out 
his eyes dwelt for a moment on hers, and’ Aileen 
shivered in spite of herself. She knew she had 
inflicted a wound on this man’s vanity that he 
would never forgive—he would remain her enemy 
for all eternity. 

Even yet she had not quite given up hopes of 
seeing Brian, but when two more Cays passed 
away, and he did not appear, she told herself that 
there was no chance of his coming. It happened 
just then that her father was called away to 
Brussels, and Aileen decided that she could not 
do better than take advantage of his absence to 
make lier escape to England. . 

Accordingly, the next morning she slipped un- 





seen from the housé, taking with her only a 
small black bag in which she had packed a few 
necessaries. She had left all her jewels behind 
her, and dressed. in her very plainest garments— 
a long black cloak, a black hat, and a thick _ veil. 
Thus equipped, she’ hopéd that even if she did 
meet anyone she knew, she would remain unre- 
cognized, especially as, to make assurance doubly 
sure, she had bought a bottle of hair ‘dye, and 
changed her locks from black to gold. She 
arrived at the station half an hour before the 
train started, and-went to a bookstall to buy an 
English paper. It occurred to her that amongst 
the advertisements, she might find something 
that would suit her in the way of employment. 
As she paid for the journal, and replaced her 
puree in her pocket, two people pushed up against 
her rather rudely, one staring straight into: her 


face. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” he said, “I thought 
you were someone I knew. I find I am mis- 
taken.” 

With the fear of discovery upon her, Aileen 
fled to the waiting-room, and. waited there until 
she had regained her, self-possession, then, 
drawing her veil lower down over her face, she 
went. out to take her ticket—second-class to 
London. 

As she asked for it, she glanced round rather 
timidly, and her gaze encountered that of an 
old gentleman attired in a fur-lined coat, who 
was regarding her with deep attention. Fora 
moment she could not remember where she had 
seen him before, then she suddenly recalled his 
face—it was that of the white-haired stranger 
who had. been in the saloon on the night of her 
accident, and who had seated himself by her 
side, and talked to her, as soon as Brian Forsyth 
had left her to go to the card-table. 

At the recollection, Aileen felt somewhat 
reassured. She had liked the old man. His 
manners were brusque, and his speech was rough, 
but he had seemed to her honest and true, 
Still, she hoped he would not recognise her, for 
recognition at this moment might prove 
awkward. 

The clerk gave her her ticket, and she put her 
hand in her pocket to get the money wherewith 
to pay for it. Her purse was gone ! 

For a minute Aileen stared blankly before her, 
hardly realizing the catastrophe that had 
happened. Without: money she could not get to 
England—she was helpless. There+ would be 
nothing for her but. to go home again. 

“Wait a minute!” she cried, hoarsely, to the 
man at the ticket-office, who was lovking at 
her inquisitively, “I have lost my purse, I 
must go and look for it, Perhaps’ it is on the 
platform.” 

The clerk shrugged his shoulders, and calmly 
put the ticket back again, while Aileen began 
looking about, with a horrible sinking at the 
heart. She had few hopes of finding the’ purse ; 
her own impression was that it. had -been stolen 
from her by one of the two people who had 
pushed up against her at, the bookstall. 

Nevertheless, she searched thoroughly, but the 
search was without result, and as the hopeless- 
ness of her position forced itself upon her, poor 
Aileen leaned up against the the wall, while bitter 
tears welled up to her eyes. There was nothing 
for her now but to go back. . 

“Excuse me, Miss Craven, can I be of any 
assistance to you?” said a voice at her elbow, 
and looking round with a start, she saw the old 
man with the white hair at her side. 

“You have lost your’ puree,” he continued, 
as she gid not speak, “and you are going a 
journey. Is it not'so?” 

“ Yes,”"—mechanically. 

“ Where, may I ask, were you going ?” 

"Po England.” 

“To England!” he repeated in surprise. 
“ Alone ?” 

“ Quite alone.” 

He seemed to reflect for a few.seconds, 

“TI thought you told me three nights ago at 
your father’s house, that you had yo friends in 
England ¢” 

“Tt is true, J have no friends either there or 
elsewhere,” she added, bitterly. ‘ i 

“ Poor child |” he murmered, under his breath, 





but, ow as the whisper was, Aileen heard it, and 
it somewhat gave her confidence in him. “ You 
were leaving home secretly—without your 
father’s knowledge ?”’ he added. 

“Yes ; my father is in Belgium, and I took the 
opportunity of trying to get away from a life 
that I loathed. Now, I suppose, I shall have to 
return to it.” 

“ Nothing of the sort!” he exclaimed, briskly. 
“ That is to say, if you will allow me the privilege 
of helping you. Btay here till I come back, 
please.” 


He was absent but a minute or two, and when 
he joined her, put in her hand a first-class ticket 
to London. 

“There!” he said, with a half chuckle, “ Of 
course, lam wrong to encourage a daughter to 
rebel against her father, but, right or wrong, I’m 
willing to take the consequences, for I 
eyenpethive with your desire to get away from 
that gambling inferno where I first saw you, and, 
so far as I can see, your father has hardly 
played the; part of a parent to you. Now come 
along ; the train is due, and the sooner we are 
aboard, the better. I am bound for Dover my- 
self, and, if you have no objection, we'll travel 
together. If you would rather be alone, say 
so, and. I’ll put you in a lady’s compartment.” 

But Aileen felt that to go into a lady’s com- 
partment would savour of ingratitude after the 
old gentleman’s kindness, so she followed him to 
an ordinary first-class carriage, and soon they 
were whirling along through the flat country, 
over which the golden April sun was shining, 
and Aileen was breathing more freely with every 
moment that bore her farther: away from. 
Paris. 

For some time her companion occupied himself 
with a newspaper, then he threw it down rather 
abruptly, and addressed her, 

“What are you going to do when you get to 
London ?” 

“Obtain employment as a governess,” she 
returned, promptly. 

He shook his head. 

* Ah, my, dear, that is very easily said, but I 
am afraid it will not be quite so easily 
done. Am I to understand that you want 
to keep your whereabouts a secret from your 
father ?” 

“Certainly. If he knew it, he would make 
me go back to Paris, But——” she added, more 
to herself than him, and she clenched her 
hands. resolutely, “I would rather die than 
return.” 

He nodded as if this sentiment met with his 
fullest approval, and then relapsed into silence. 
At last Calais was reached, and the steamer 
was waiting close to the pier to convey them 
across the “silver strip” that divides England 
from France. Aileen remained on deck, 
enjoying the fresh sea breezes, but the old 
gentleman went at once to his cabin, and 
did. not emerge until the white cliffs of Dover 
were gleaming against the blue sky. Then he 
approached Aileen from behind, and tapped her 
on the arm to call her attention. 

She was so surprised at the change in his ap- 
pearance that at first she did nut recognise him, 
and stepped back in her amazement. Instead of 
the patriarchal-looking o!d gentleman who had 
brought her on board, she beheld a perfectly 
clean-shaven man, with keen, clear-cut features, 
closely cropped grey hair, and thin lips. The 
eyes alone were the same, although the heavy 
grey brows that had formerly shadowed them, had 
now disappeared, 

“ Well,” he said, apparently pleased at her non- 
recognition, “you see you are not the only one 
who ¢an play tricks with your hair. Confess 
that I had disguised myself: very successfully.” 

** You bad, indeed.” 

“ And you probably wonder at my motive for 
doing so?” 

“ Tf I wonder at it, I do not imagine thst ycu 
owe-me any explanation.” - 

, “Perhaps not ; and yet I shall give you one all 
the same, for you may think I had some sinister 
motive for attempting to conceal my identity. As 
a matter of fact my motive was a good one. 

had a relation in Paris, who I heard was going to 
the bad—playing cards, and frequenting gamb- 
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ling saloons, and I know not what beside. So I 
determined to watch him, and to do this effect- 
ually, it became necessary to use a disguise. It 
was such a good one, too, that he never suspected 
it,” the old man continued, chuckling. “Now, 
my dear, I will tell you my name—it is Andrew 
Graham, and I live at Graham Royal, in W—— 
shire. I am a bachelor, and my house has hitherto 
been kept bya lady called Miss Rooke. I have 
been thinking over your story while I was dis- 
carding my theatrical ‘make up,’~ and I have 
come to the conclusion that you are a good girl, 
and quite honest in your desire to escape from 
the degrading life that your father would con- 
demn you to. I can’t bear the idea of your strug- 
gling with the world all by yourself, so I am 
going to help you if you will let me, to the best 
of my ability. Mine is a big old house, and I 
have a fine library of French books, which want 
cataloguing. Will you undertake this work for 
me at a salary of fifty pounds a year.” 

The tears rose to Aileen’s eyes. 

“You are very good,” she murmured. 

“T don’t know that I am, but I should like 
to befriend you, I confess. Well, it is settled, 
you come home with me, and see if you like the 
place and your employment, and if you don’t, we 
will look out elsewhere for something for you to 
do. Shake hands on the bargain.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Taxus it came about that Aileen found a home 
at Graham Royal—a long, low, irregular pile of 
grey stone buildings that had once been a Nun- 
nery. Parts of the old Nunnery yet remained, 
picturesquely covered with ivy, and lending an 
added charm to the house. 

Mr. Graham was a student, and spent most of 
his time amongst bis books, The household was 
not a large one, and the housekeeper—Miss 
Rooke—may be supposed to have had a fairly 
easy time in overlooking it. She wasa tall, dark- 
eyed dark-haired woman of about thirty, hand- 
some after a fashion, and extremely careful in her 
dress, which was always fashionable and becom- 
ing. Perhaps it was natural that she should re- 
sent the introduction of a strange young lady 
into the household, and still more, the attention 
paid to the same young lady by the master of the 
house. But whatever her feelings may have been, 
she was careful to conceal them, for Andrew 
Graham was a despot in his way, and Agnes 
Rooke stood considerably in awe of him. But 
when she imagined herself unobserved, certain 
glances would shoot forth from her handsome 
eyes that boded no good to the young stranger 
who had come to Graham Royal. 

As for Aileen, she soon settled down to her new 
life, and as the first fears of discovery wore off, ahe 
told herself thatshe was perfectly happy. Sheloved 
the quiet existence, the long walks in the dewy 
woods, the conversation with Mr. Graham over 
some new book that had come down from London, 
and the general feeling of security that took 
possession of her. It was almost like the old 
girlish days in the Convent, and the hurry and 
fever of her Parisian life, seemed to her a dis- 
tempered dream, which she would fain have for- 
gotten but for one circumstance—the fact that 
she had known Brian Forsyth. 

Perhaps the very quietude of her existence 
helped to make her think of the young man more 
often than she otherwise would have done, but 
it is quite certain that he occupied a very con- 
silerable part of her thoughts, and that often in 
the evening when she chanced to be alone, she 
would find herself picturing him as he rushed 
forward to enfold her with his coat, when the 
tong, hungry tongues of fire were darting round 
her. 

And so three months pazsed away, and the end 
of August had come. In the fields the harvest 
had begun, and the golden grain was standing up 
in sheaves, flecked here and there with blood-red 
poppies. Aileen had beey for a walk, and had 
gathered a little bunch of the poppies which she 
wore in the front of her blue cotton gown as she 
entered the library where Mr. Graham was sit- 
ting in front of bis writing-table. 





He glanced up as she came in, and smiled with 
the smile that was reserved for hei alone. He 
was brusque enough to the rest of the world, but 
towards her his manner was invariably kind and 
gentle. 

“Do I disturb you?” she asked, hesitating on 
the threshold, and making a charming picture in 
her broad-brimmed, straw-hat, her light summer- 
gown, with its patch of poppy red, and her lovely 
eyes beaming merrily. ‘“ Are you writing?” 

“Tam neither reading nor writing ; but if I 
were you would not disturb me,” he answered. 
“‘T have told you many times that whenever you 
corue you may be sure of a welcome.” 

“ Oh, you are so good,” she murmured, closing 
the door, and coming forward. 

His lips parted in a grim smile. 

“AmI? Well, you are the only person who 
says it ; but as I have told you before I place a 
great deal of confidence in your word. Come and 
tell me what you think of this picture.” 

He pointed to one standing upright before him 
on the table—the portrait of a young man with a 
frank, handsome face, bold blue eyes, a trifle obsti- 
nate in expression, and wavy-brown hair. 

The red lips seemed to smile at Aileen from 
under the heavy sweep of moustache, and the 
young girl could not forbear a quick little excla- 
mation. 

Mr. Graham watched her keenly as her eyes 
dwelt on the portrait, and he was quick to observe 
the bright flush that leapt to ber cheek, the light 
that came in her eyes, the sweet smile that 
trembled on her lips, 

“Tt is Brian!” she murmured, almost under 
her breath—she had repeated his name. over to 
herself so often that it had grown familiar to her 
as her own. ae 

“Yes, it is Brian Forsyth, and a very good 
likeness it is, too, isn’t it?” 

“It is himself !” she responded, dreamily, stili 
continuing to regard it with a rapt attention that 
made her oblivious of anything else. “But 
what”’—she added a minute later, and with a 
change of tone—“ brings his picture here ?” 

“ He sent it to me himself. He is my nephew.” 

“Your nephew !” 

“Certainly, my only sister’s son ; and it was 
in order to keep an eye on his goings on that I 
demeaned myself by going to Paris in disguise. 
You see, he is my nearest relation, and in the 
natural course of events would be my heir ; but 
my property is not entailed, it is mine to do abso- 
lutely what I like with, and if I did not consider 
Mr. Brian a suitable person to become master of 
Graham Royal, why I should leave it to some one 
else.” 

“ How could you find a more suitable person ?” 
exclaimed Aileen, indignantly. ‘“ He is your 
nephew and your rightful heir.” 

“ But what about his character ?” 

“Thave enly seen him once,” she replied ; 
“but that once was quite sufficient to show me 
that he was honest and brave.” . 

The old gentleman looked at her curiously, and 
so intently that Aileen felt she was changing 
colour under the scrutiny. j 

“So that is your opinion of Brian, is it ? Well, 
I hope it may prove atrueone. Ido not judge 
him so favourably. You must remember that he 
has thwarted me more than once. I was very 
anxious that he should be called to the bar, but 
instead of that he insisted on making himself an 
artist. Then he and I had a quarrel, and he has 
not troubled himself to come near me since.” 

“ Perhaps you told him not to come.” 

“Well,” admitted Mr. Graham, “perhaps I 
did; but he had no business to take me so 
literally at my word. No, I am not ple with 
Brian, and to tell you the truth I intend making 
you my heir instead of him.” 

“Making me your heir!” repeated Aileen in 
consternation. A minute later she knelt down by 
the old gentleman’s side and took his hand, while 
she looked very earnestly into his face. “ Pray, 
pray, Mr.Graham, dismiss such an idea from your 
mind. It would be utterly unjust. I have no 
claim on you whatever. 

“Wait a minute, my dear,” he interrupted, a 
shade of agitation visible both in his face and 
his manner, “That is a point I wish to explain 
to you. You have a claim on me, for your mother 





was not only a distant relation of my own, but 


she was also at one time betrothed to me. She’ 


would have become my wife if your father had 
not come between us, and poisoned her mind 
with lies concerning me. He is a bad man, Aileen, 
a very bad man—you must forgive my saying 
so.” 

He shook his head mournfully, and remained 
for a few minutes lost in thought, while Aileen 
also continued silent, thinking over this revela- 
tion. At last she said,— 

“It was for the sake of my mother then that 
you befriended me ?” 

“Yes. She died, poor thing, at your birth, 
and I had entirely lost sight of your father until 
I went to Paris this year to look after Brian, and 
then I recognised my rival in Anthony Craven, 
although he had not the smallest idea of my 
identity. I saw you, too, and I resolved if it 
were possible to get you away from his evil influ- 
ence. After all you were her child.” His voice 
sank to tenderness, and he placed his hand on the 
thick waves of her hair. ‘ While 1 was wonder- 
ing howI could manage it, you yourselfcut the 
Gordian knot. Now you understand the interest 
I have taken in you, and you will also see that as 
you are in some way a relation, I should not be 


‘unjust in making you my heiress.” 


“You would be most unjust; and what is 
more, I should refuse to profit by the injustice,” 
Aileen exclaimed, firmly, “Your nephew is your 
rightful successor, ard you must not disinherit 
him.” 

Mr. Graham once more knittei his brows, and 
gazed at her fixedly. 

“You have avery high opinion of Brian,” he 
said, slowly. “You have only seen him once; 
but I fancy your thoughts must have been with 
him much oftener ?” 

The girl’s head drooped, the colour deepened 
in her cheeks, butshe said nothing. 

“There is another disclosure 1 wish to make to 
you,” continued her companion, after a slight 
pause. “ Your proper name is not Craven, it is 
Sinclair—Alienore Sinclair. No doubt your 
father had very good reasons for calling himself 


‘Craven,’ but what, they were we can only guess, 


Was that a ring at the bell?” he added quickly, 
interrupting himself. 

Aileen rose from her knees as she replied in the 
affirmative. Visitors came very rarely to Graham 
Royal, and she wondered who this could be. 
Perhaps it was Brian himself ! 

Alas,no! There entered a small, slight, wiry 
man, with grey hair, and steely grey eyes, whom 
the girl recognized as Mr. Garway, the solicitor, 
who transacted all Mr. Graham’s business. He 
cast rather a sharp glance at her as she left the 
room, but her thoughts were too preoccupied to 
leave her space for bestowing much attention 
upon him, and she went out into the garden, to 
wander up and down the moss-grown paths, while 
she pondered over the curious chain of events 
that had brought her to Graham Royal. 

The lawyer remained closeted with his client 
for some hours, and when he finally came out of 
the Library Mr. Graham accompanied him into 
the hall, where Aileen was standing before a large 
china bowl in which she was arranging a fragrant 
bunch of late roses. 

“ How did you come?” she heard him ask the 
solicitor. “ Were you riding or driving ?” 

“ Riding. It is a splendid day for a ride.” 

“T think I'll go part of the way back with 
you,” said Mr. Graham, stretching out his arms, 
as if he felt cramped. “I have been indoors all 
day, and « canter will do me good. Aileen, just 
tell Banks to saddle Tewfik, and bring him 
round,” , 

Aileen dropped her roses, and proceeded to 
obey, but when she had got half-way along the 
hall, she came to a sudden pause, 

“Do you think you had better ride Tewfik?” 
she asked, doubtfully. ‘‘ He was rather inclined 
to be restive the other day when Banks was 
exercising him.” 

“That was because Banks sawed at his mouth 
—the horse is right enough if he is properly 
managed. I'll show him who’s master before I 
have ridden him a dozen yards, my dear.” 

Aileen was afraid to venture further remon- 
strance, but she could not get rid of a feeling of 
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uneasiness as she saw Banks leading the horse 
up and down in front of the great entrance. 

Tewfik apparently had an idea that to go 
straight forward would be derogatory to his 
dignity, so he chose a crab-like mode of progres- 
sion that looked more lively than reassuring. 
There was also apparent on his part, a great 
desire to coquette with his own shadow, and 
altogether his behaviour was such as to excite 
feelings of thankfulness in the breast of the 
groom that he was not going to ride him ! 

“Do be careful!” whispered Aileen, coming 
up to Mr. Graham’s side, and looking at him, 
anxiously, but he only shook his head, and smiled 
—his horsemanship was a point on which he 
greatly prided himself, and he seemed to forget 
that the cruel years had stolen some of the 
strength from his hands, while they had turned 
his locks from brown to grey. 

Aileen stood shading her eyes from the level 
sunlight, and watching him aa he cantered off by 
the side of Mr. Garway—-the latter mounted on a 
steady old cob that looked as if he could not run 
away however hard he tried ! 

Less than two hours later, Graham Royal was 
thrown into a state of te:rible excitement and 
commotion, for its master was brought home on 
a hastily constructed stretcher, borne by three of 
his men, and utterly insensible. There was an 
ugly wound on his temple whiere the horse had 
kicked him after he had been thrown from the 
saddle, and when the doctor came, he shook his 
head ominously. 

The patient might linger on for a week or fort- 
night, he said, but it was doubtful whether he 
ever recovered consciousness, and it was certain 
that the final effects of the accident would be 
fatal. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Ten days later Aileen sat in the library alone 
with Mr. Garway. Poor Mr. Graham had been 
buried that same morning, and afterwards cer- 
tain of his friends, and household, including Miss 
Rooke, had assembled to hear his will read. 
Brian Fersyth was not there. He had been in 
Egypt when the message telling him of his 
Uncle’s dangerous condition was despatched, 
and it was uncertain when he would arrive in 
England. 

Aileen had listened to the reading of the will 
in silence. She had understood the legacies to 
the servants, the annuity of fifty pounds a-year 
to Miss Rooke, but when her own name and 
Brian’s were mentioned, her brain seemed to 
whirl, and it was in order to have matters 
explained to her that she lingered in the library 
with the solicitor after the others had left. 

“ My dear young lady, it is very simple, “ the 
lawyer said, easily. “Mr. Graham, my late 
client, was very fond of you, and wished to pro- 
vide for your future, and at the same time to 
provide for that of his nephew. So he left his 
money in two equal portions, one for you, and 
one for Mr. Forsyth, on condition that you 
became husband and wife within twelve months 
after his death. 

“Tf either of you refuse, the whole of this pro- 
perty goes to a distant cousin. It is an unusual 
will I am bound to admit, and this I told my 
fate client, but he was very determined about it, 
and my remonstrances were of no avail. He said 
the was certain you would make Mr. Forsyth an 
excellent wife—an assertion in which I quite 
concur,” added Mr. Garway, bowing, “and he 
has always beet in terror lest the young man 
might marry someone who would be undesirable. 
{ trust I have made things plain to you, Miss 
Sinclair ?” . 

Aileen bowed without speaking, Even yet 
she could not quite realise the situation, although 
one idea stood out with perfect clearness. Her 
manner on the day of his death when Mr. 
Graham mentioned Brian, had led him to believe 
she loved the young man, and this had suggested 
to him the notion of the two becoming husband 
and wife. 

Meanwhile, the solicitor had gone to the 
window, which looked out ‘on the terrace that 
ran all along the front of the mansion, Advanc- 





ing slowly, and apparently in deep conversation, 
were two figures—a man and a woman, and, as 
they drew nearer, Mr. Garway recognized them 
as Brian Forsyth and Miss Rooke. A minute 
later quick, manly footsteps sounded on the 
tessellated floor of the hall outside, and Aileen 
started to her feet, pressing her hand against her 
heart. Instinctively she knew whose footsteps 
they were. 

“Tt is Mr. Forsyth himseif. He has returned 
sooner than I expected,” observed the solicitor ; 
and he looked somewhat surprised at Aileen’s 
evident agitation. 

The young girl was in a perfect tremor of 
excitement and fear. She felt she could not face 
Brian at this special moment, and yet, how was 
she to avoid doing so? The library had but one 
door, and the young man stood just outside it. 
If she attempted to leave the room he must 
inevitably see her, and, in all probability, he 
would recognize her in spite of her light hair. 

“T cannot meet him. Help me to avoid 
him!” she exclaimed to Mr. Garway, in a 
terrified whisper ; and the solicitor, who was, in 
the main, an extremely good-natured man, 
glanced round to see in what way she could 
escape. Then he shook his head. The window 
was a high one, and it would take too long to 
unbolt and open it. So far as he could see, 
escape was impossible, 

But Aileen’s wits were quicker than his. She 
remembered that on one side of the fire-place 
was a recess, covered by a dark curtain of purple 
velvet, behind which Mr. Graham had been in 
the habit of keeping his outdoor coat, and 
various sticks and guns. In a moment, and 
without thought of possible consequences, she 
had ensconced herself there, letting the heavy 
draperies falt just as the door of the library 
opened, and Brian entered. 

The young man looked gloomy, and almost 
sullen. He had hastened back as quickly as he 
could on receiving the message, and was met on 
the threshold of home by Miss Rooke, with the 
information that, during his absence, an inter- 
loper Lad appeared at Graham Royal—a treach- 
erous, unprincipled creature, as Miss Rooke 
called her, who had wormed her way into Mr. 
Graham’s confidence, and persuaded him to 
make a most unjust will in her favour. 

“ But who ia she? what is she?” poor Brian 
had queried impatiently ; upon which the house- 
keeper had shaken her head and pursed up her 
lips with the air of one who could say a good 
deal if she wished. 

** As to who she is, Heaven alone knows! Mr. 
Graham went away in the early spring, without 
breathing a word as to where he was going to, 
and when he returned this creature was with 
him. He gave me no sort of information about 
her, except that he wished her treated as if she 
were one of the family, and ever since then she 
has queened it over all of us. Not one word as 
to her past life has she ever uttered, and, of 
course, I have my own ideas regarding it. She 
pretended to be very fond of Mr. Graham, was 
always reading to him, or walking out with him, 
or something of that sort, and by these means 
she obtained such an influence over him that he 
would do any mortal thing she wished. Of 
course, the result was that she dictated to him 
the sort of will she wished him to make, and this 
will leaves half the estate to you and half to her, 
on condition that you marry each other. Don’t 
you see the craft of the artful minx? She 
would not persuade Mr. Graham to leave her ail 
the property, because she was afraid you might 
question the validity of the will on the ground 
of undue influence ; but by taking the course 
she has done she has obviated that, and thinks 
to make her position doubly secure by becoming 
your wife. Ah, she is very clever—a regular 
venomous snake-in-the grass, Mr. Forsyth, you 
may take my word for it !” 

Brian was inclined to take her word for it, and 
it was that that made him look so moody as he 
éntered the library and greeted the lawyer. 

“TIT am eorry I was not in time to sée my 
uncle,” he said, “I hurried back as swiftly as I 
could, but I did not get your message until some 
days after it was despatched. You see, I was up 
country, and there were no means of communica- 





tion. I have not seen much of my uncle since I 
have grown up; but he was very kind to me 
when I was a boy, and I always believed he was 
fund of me. Now tell me about this will.” 


Mr, Garway did so, casting, as he spoke, one or 
two uncomfortable glances towards the recess, 
which Forsyth did not notice. It was unfor- 
tunate that Aileen should be in the room, but 
the lawyer said to himself philosophically, it was 
her own choice, and she must take the conse- 
quences of it. : 

“But, good Heavens! this is a monstrous 
thing!” burst forth Brian, as he finished. 
“ Why should I be forced to marry a woman 
whom I have never seen, and who, I am sure, I 
shall hate, for the sake of keeping property that 
ought to be absolutely and unconditionally my 
own ¢” 

Mr. Garway shrugged his shoulders without 
hazarding an answer. : 

“TI wou’t marry her!” declared Brian, after a 
pause. 

“ Then you lose the property.” 

The young man’s brows knitted themselves 
together. It was hard to think that his boy- 
hood’s home and all the broad acres he had 
looked upon as his should be reft from him 
through the machinations of an unprincipled 
woman, ; 

“ Perhaps she'll refuse to marry me,” he said, 
with a short laugh. 

“Tn that case also you will lose the property. 
Mr. Graham has not allowed either of you 
freedom to refuse. If you marry you have the 
estate ; if you don’t, neither of you will get a 
penny piece. Evident!y my client’s heart was 
very much set on this marriage, and he cast 
about in his mind until he hit on a plan of 
making it a certainty.” 

Brian muttered a word that was certainly not 
a blessing, and walked backwards and forwards 
across the room. Once he brushed the velvet 
curtain of the recess with his sleeve, and the 
concealed listener’s heart beat so fast that she 
was afraid he might hear it. 

“Come, come,” added the solicitor, presently. 
“ After all, the condition is not so hard, Miss 
Sinclair is young and handsome, and if you are 
not already engaged 3 

He paused. The possibitity he suggested was 
an awkward one. ; 

“Oh, I am not engaged,” Brian returned, with 
alaugh. “If I were, I would chuck the estate 
without any more ado.” 

“Then I may take it that you are heart- 
whole?” queried the solicitor, who had known 
Brian from boyhood, and was therefore privileged 
to ask the question. 

The young man took a minute or two to 
answer it. 

“Yes,” he said at length; “I think I may 
declare myself heartwhole now. I was rather 
hard hit in the spring by a girl whom I had the 
good luck to save from a horrible death—in 
point of fact, I fell in love with her, and although 
her associations were not pleasant, and her father 
was as big a rogue as they make ‘em, I would 
have married her like a shot if I had only been 
sure that she was all right. But I found out she 
was a heartless coquette. She let a man I know 
make love to her, and she accepted® his presents, 
and encouraged his attentions, till he discovered 
she was doing exactly the same thing with two 
or three other fellows. In a word, she had 
profited by her father’s teaching, and was really 
as bad as he was, so I determined not to see her 
again, and I have done my best to forget her. 
There, Garway, is my love story, and it’s the 
only one I have ever had ; but it does not make 
me any the more inclined to wed this Miss 
Sinclair.” 

“You haven’t seen her yet ?” 

“ No, nor don’t want to see her,” grimly. 

“Ah, there you are not quite fair to her or 
yourself. I acknowledge the situation is ® 
stravge one, but things will work themselves out 
all right in the end.” 

“Do you think so? I venture to doubt it.” 

“Let us go outside and talk about it,” said 
the lawyer, leading the way to the door. “ This 
room has been shut up so long that it smells 
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rather close, and a mouthful of fresh air will ‘be 
refreshing.” , 

Brian stood still for a moment in an attitude 
of alert attention, his head on one side. 

“By Jove, Garway, I fancied I heard someone 
breathing! I verily believe there is a third per- 
son in the room.” 

The solicitor’s face grew very red. 

“Nonsense, Forsyth! It was your fancy, or 
perhaps a cat is hiding under one of the chairs, 
Come along ovtside,” and taking him by the arm 
he literally dragged him from the room, * 


CHAPTER V. 


AILEEN, a8 soon as she was’ alone, crept’ forth 
from her concealment, with feelings so curiously 
mixed that she had much ado to disentangle 
them. 

When she reached her own room she sat down, 
and covered her'face with her hands, while she 
made a great’effort to realise the full meaning of 
what she had overheard, 

After all, Brian had cared fur her in the past, 
although he now held her memory in contempt. 

The young girl had no difficulty in deciding 


who had been her traducer. There was little | 


doubt in her mind that De Chasseville, after she 
had refused him, had taken his revenge by 
vilifying her character in the eyes of the English- 
man, who he saw was a possible lover. And 
Brian, knowing nothing of the real nature of the 
man, and believing him to bea friend, had put 
faith in his calumnies, 
This made Aileen’s position all the more diffi- 
cult. She could not justify: herself, and when 
3rian saw who she was, his distrust of the “ Miss 
Sinclair,” whom his uncle desired him to marry, 
would be increased tenfold. Aileen would not 
stand such a good chance with him as if she had 
— the perfect stranger he now believed her to 


If, by going away aad giving up her share of 
the property, she could have secured it to him, 
she would not have hesitated for one moment ; 
but this was not the case. If she refused to 
marry him, he as well as she forfeited everything, 
and virtually Aileen would have been the means 
of robbing him of his birthright. 

“ He ia right—the will is not a just one,” she 
murmured to herself ; but, just or unjust, it was 
legal, and must be acted upon. Nothing that 
auyone could do or say would alter that fact. 

The young girl stayed in her room, lost in re- 
flection, until a light tap at the door was followed 
by the entrance of Miss Topham—the nurse who 
had been with Mr. Graham during the last few 
days of his illness, 

Aileen had wished to nurse him entirely her- 
self, but the doctor would not permit it.. So the 
trained nurse had been sent for, and to Miss 
Rooke's intense disgust she had at once attached 
herself to Aileen, for whom, indeed, she had con- 
ceived one of those sudden affections that’ young 
women occasionally entertain towards each other. 

“Why are you sitting here in the dusk?” she 
said, reproachfully, “and you look as pale asa 
snowdrop. No wonder, either, considering that 
you_have not been outside the doors for over a 
week ! Go out for a walk now. No one is about, 
and it isa lovely evening. I myself have only 
just come in.” 

Aileen demurred on the ground of having no 
mourning hat or mantle; but Nurse Topham 
soon got over that objection by taking off her 
own outdoor garments and arraying the young 
girl in them. 

“There |” she exclaimed, standing a little dis- 
tance off in order to examine her better. ‘ You 
look an ide+l nurse ; and my things fit you per- 
fectly. We are both pretty much the same size. 
If anyone sees you they will think you are I, 
especially if I don’t show myself till you come 
back.” 

But no one did see Aileen, for she stole out of 
a little side door, and through the shrubbery till 
she got to the park. ter all, she was glad she 
had come out, for it was, as Miss Topham had 
said, a lovely evening, soft and warm. 


on the summit of the hill at thevend of the park, 

it was quite dusk—but a dusk that was very far 

from being darkness, and was shot through with 

the silver light of a young moon, 

Aileen seated herself on a crumbling bit of 
wall, buta moment later, started up in alarm at 
hearing a smothered ejaculation proceeding from 

somewhere quite close at hand. 

She was not a timid girl, and did not think of 
flight, but an impulse of caution made her draw 
down the long black veil that depended from her 
nurse’s bonnet. A minute later, and a man limped 
towards her, taking off his hat ashe came, and dis- 
closing the features of Brian Forsyth. 

“T hope I have not alarmed you,” he said, 
quickly. “The fact is an accident has happened 
to me, and rendered me practically hors de com- 
bat. I was jumping from that wall’ over there, 
and managed to twist my foot. It is sprained, I 
think; anyhow I can't walk without difficulty. 
If I-only had a stick I could get on better.” 

Just at first Aileen was rendered speechless by 
agitation, then she said quietly, 

“T will see if I can get you a stick. The 
woodmen have been chopping up some’ saplings 
on the edge of the plantation, and I daresay I 
may be able to find something that will serve 
you as a crutch.” 

“Thank you, if you will be so good I shall be 
extremely obliged to you.” 

He gazed after her as she glided away, and 
thought how graceful her figure looked in her 
long nurse’s cloak. How ‘sweet her voice was, 
too!’ It seemed to bring back to him some 
other ‘voice, but he could’ not recall whose it was? 

Presently she returned, with a stout oak sap- 
ling in her hand, and Brian leaned his weight 


pon it. ‘ 

“ Tt will do splendidly,” he said. “I think I can 
manage to get up to Graham Royal now, but I 
must proceed very slowly and cautiously. If I 
had sombody’s arm on the other side,” he added 
boldly—for he wanted to hear that sweet voice 
of hers again—“I should get on much better.” 

Aileen hesitated. The situation was dangerous, 
but perhaps for that very reason it appealed to 
her all the more strongly. Yes, she would risk 
it. 

“ Will you take my arm ?” she said, quietly. 

“Are you going to Graham Royal ?”—in 


“Fes.” 

“Ah!” said Brian, with an air of comprehen- 
sion, “I think I understand now. ‘You are Miss 
Topham, the nurse, who has been nursing my 
uncle—Mr. Garway told nie you were still at the 
house—luckily for me! Thank you, very much, 
I will avail myself of your kindness.” 

The walk was necessarily slow, and Brian would 
not have hurried it if he could, Afterwards he 
often thought of that walk through the dewy 
starshine, with the moon daisies showing their 
round white faces in the grass, and a nightingale 
singing her liquid song from somewhere down in 
the plantation. 

Luckily for both, he did not guess his compan- 
ion’s agitation, although he noticed that she spoke 
very little—only, indeed, answering his questions, 
and then as shortly as she could. 

She was wondering if by any chance he weuld 
recognize her, but as they neared the house she 
grew more confident. ‘After all he had only seen 
her once, and that was in the evening, when she 
had been in full gala attire. 

Of course’ she looked very different now. Then 
she had spoken French to him all the while, now 
they were talking English. Besides, the different 
colour of her hair would go a great way towards 
disguising her, for it was still light yellow. She 
had been afraid to let it get back to its natural 
hue, on account of Miss Rooke’s sharp eyes. 

At the end of the terracein front of the house, 
she paused and gently disengaged her arm from 
his. “I will not go into the house with you, Mr. 
Forsyth, if you do not mind. It will be nearer 
for me to enter through the postern door.” 

“ Just as you like, But you will at least shake 
hands with me, and let me once more express my 
gratitude for your timely assistance ?” 

He held out his hand, and she put hers in it, 

Perhaps his clasp was @ little longer anda 





By the time she reached an old ruined tower 


for, but in spite of this, his. manner was. full of 
chivalrous respect, as he bowed his head to her. 
“Shall I see you again this evening?” he 


asked. 

*I think not.” 

“But you will be at breakfast in themorning ?” 
“No. Itake my meals in my own room.” 

He seemed disappointed. 

“ Still, you won’t be leaving the ‘house just 
t 2 ” ' 

“ Not fora few days, perhaps.” 

"Then: I shall hope to see you again; ere 
long.” As 

Aileen stole up the little side ‘staircase with 
these words echoing in her ears. How good it 
had been to hear his voice once more! The very 
touch of his hand had sent. delicious little 
thrills of ecstacy racing through her veins, such 
as no man had ever-had power to wake in the 
past; and such as no other man would ever have 
power to wake in the fature ! , 
All these months'since she had last seen him, 
she had kept his image fresh and vivid im her 
heart, and now that she had really met him 
once ‘more in the-flesh, she knew the truth—she 
loved him ! 

Yes, Mr. Graham had been right, he had 
guessed her secret, and the knowledge had made 
him determitie that Brian should marry _her. 
But it had never entered his calculations; to 
think of the cruel position in which he had 
placed the daughter of the woman he had loved. 

“Your walk has indeed done you good,” said 
Mis3 ‘Topham, as Aileen entered her own little 
sitting-room. “ Why, you have quite a brilliant 
colour already. Those clothes are certainly ex- 
tremely becoming to you.” 

Aileen seated herself on the couch withfan air 
of preoccupation. 

“Why need you go away to-morrow?” she 
asked suddenly, looking up at the nurse. 

“ Well, I don’t know that there is any stringent 
necessity for my departure; I have no other 
engagement on hand. I will remain on for a few 
days if you wish it.” 

‘I. do wish it| very much. You will be my 
guest, and you will keep me company in'my own 
rooms, Shall you mind?” 

“ Mind / Certainly not. It is only on those 
terms that I would consent to stay ; for there 
would certainly be little enjoyment. to me in 
having the company of that venomous person, 
Miss Rooke.” , 

Thus it was arranged, and a plan gradually 
took shape in Aileen’s mind, by the aid of which 
she hoped to overcome Brian’s prejudice against 
her. | 

It was'a bold plan. The question was—wouldi 
it succeed ? 





CHAPTER VI. 


Tue next day Aileen had a slight headache, 
and remained in her rooms, Miss Topham keeping. 
her company. The maid who waited on, them, 
brought the information that Mr. Forsyth had 
sprained his foot very badly, and the doctor, who 
had been sent for, had forbidden him to attempt 
to walk; so he was lying on a couch in the 
library, ali alone—Miss Rooke having driven over 
to tlie county town to do some shopping, 

Late in the afternoon the same maid came up 
with a message. Mr, Forsyth would like to see 
Miss Topham. Would she kindly yo down to 


him ? 

“Tell Mr. Forsyth that Miss Topham will come 
down presently,” said Aileen, hastily, before. the 
astonished nurse had time to speak. “And— 
Annie, you need not take lights into: the- library 
before Mr. Forsyth asks for them.” 

“Very well, miss,” responded Anmnie,..as she 
left the room, considerably mystified by the 
order. 

“ Now,” said Aileen, turning to the nurse, and 
looking. rather shamefaced, “I will explain 
matters to you. Mr, Forsyth, seeing me in your 
cloak and bonnet last night, very naturally mis- 
took me for you—for Mr. Garway had. informed 
him of your présence in the house, Now, for 
reasons. of my own, I wish him to continue in 





little firmer than there was any strict necessity 


this belief. ‘Do you mind?” 
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- “Not at all,” was the laughing reply,. Miss 
Topham. thought it was, rather.a joke, and, she 
was young envugh to enjoy the fun without 
thinkirg of possible consequences. “I suppose I 
had better fendrou my cap and apron if you are 
going down to him, this evening ?’ 

So, once more arrayed like a professional nurse, 
Aileen stole downstairs just before the lamps were 
lighted, and while the factof the servants being 
at tea rendered it unlikely that she :would meet 
any of them. She tapped lightly on the library. 
dooy, though with trembling angers, aud Brian's 
deep musical voice said immediately,—., 

“Come in |” eye 

The day had been rainy and chilly, and a, fire 
had_ been ae in’ the _library, .. It ‘blazed: 
cheerily as Aileen entered, the flames dancing in 
ruddy waves on the walls, and glancing: on the 
young girl’s figure, in its spotlesscap and apron— 
an attire that was certainly well calculated to set 
off her beauty to its fullest my pen lt 

“ How kind of you to come |!” exclaimed Brian, 
from his seat near the fire, “I hope you did not 
think it a great liberty, my sending for you ?” 

“Tf I had thought so, I shouldn't be here now,” 
she answered demurely, 

He laughed in a well pleased manner, 

“That's all right. I had many qualms after I 
seno, up to. you; but it was so deadly dull down 
here all by myself, that I could not bear it any 
longer, ; Even Miss Rooke’s, company would have 
been welcomed, but.she won’t be home till quite 
late. .. There, was no one else possible, except ’— 
he added with a sarcastic laugh that quite altered 
his face—“ Miss) Alienore Sinclair, and of. course 
she was out of the question.” 

“Why }”—Aileen averted her head as: she 
spoke, 

‘Oh, because she is—but no! I won’t spoil 
our interview by telling you my opinion of that 
young lady. Wehave: far pleasanter things to 
talk. of; Come and sit down opposite to me, I 
can hardly see you where you.are standing.” 


She obeyed, her face a little:paler than usual. |, 


She knew the light of the fire was upon her, and 
she | feared lest, it. might betray her identity, 
Brian looked at her with a slightly puzzled air. 

‘You remind me of someone. used to know— 
have you any female relations in Paris?” he de- 
manded abruptly. 

“No, Ihave no female relations at all that I 
know of,” she answered, controlling her voice 
by an effort. — 
© He -was atill gazing at her earnestly, then he 
made a little movement as. though throwing 
something from him—an unpleasant idea 
perhaps. : ‘ 

“Afterall, you aré not really like’ her,” he 
murmured, more to himself! tham his: companion. 
“ Your hair is light, and hers was dark, aud your 
expression is altogether’ different. . No, -you are 
not like: her, and Iam glad: of it, for she: was. a 
wicked woman, and you are a good one.” 

“ How do you.know I am a good one ?” 

*Thave only to look idto:your eyes, and read 
what is«written there.’””- | i 

“You area flatterer, Mr. Forsyth!” 

*Am’I'? do not thinkso,.. No one lias ever 
brought that accusation against me before.’ 

“Then ‘you ‘are not a.correct reader of 
character.” ib es 

I'm not so sure of that.) Still, I confess that I 
do not aspire to call myself a physiognomist now. 
I used to think I was a fairly. correct judge of 
character fromthe face, but I was deceived once 
in my estimate of one of your sex, and since then 
I have mistrusted myself, However, I. don’t 
think I have made a mistake so far as you are 
concerned? 

Aileen put up her hand to shade her face from 
‘the fire. It-was a pretty hand, fine and delicate, 
with long pink fingers, and. Brian caught himself 
admiring ‘it—indeed, there were very few points 
about this’ fascinating nurse that he did not 
admire ! é 

“ But surely, Mr. Forsyth, you have something 
for me:to do!” exclaimed. Aileen, who. began to 
find hisintent scrutiny embarrassing.. “I thought 
you might have some letters for me to write or 
‘some leading article you-wanted vread out..of the 
new re 


““My sprained ankle has not incapacitated me, |) 





from reading or writing,” he returned; laughing, 

and Aileen blushed at..the mistake into, whie 

her self consciousness had; led her. 
she made no more suggestions, but sat ‘there 
opposite to him in the firelit dusk, and gradually 
og glided into a conversation on books, and on 

other’s tastes.which served to make them 
bettér acquainted than years of ordinary. con- 
ventional intimacy would have'done, At: last 
the striking of the clock recalled Aileen to the 
fact of how swiftly time was speeding. She 
jumped up in a hurry, 

“Why, f have actually been. here more than 
two hours!” she exclaimed, in consternation, 

‘And what of that, pray? Is.there anyone to 
call you toaccount 2” 

_ "No, but-—” 

7; Wwhat ? 

ns ought, not to have stayed so long,” 

“I don’t see why.not. You have been fulfilling 
a mission of charity,;,gurely. that. will satisfy 
your consciénce, if indeed. it requires satisfying,” 

“T had no idea it.wwas so late,” she murmured, 
smoothing out the folds of her apvon.. 

“Nor I, either. Surely two hours never passed 
so quickly before! Must you really go++eannot 
you stay ten minutes longer ?””—coaxingly. ' 

* Not one minute longer... Good bye.” 

He took her hand and held it. 

“You will, come and see me again ?”’ 

“ Perhaps,” 

“Oh, Lam not going to allow any “ perhapses,” 
I shan’t let you go till you have promised, to 
come to-morrow evening, Will you promise?” 

“T suppose I must—but I shall not stay.as 
long as I have this evening,” 

““ We'll arrange that to-morrow, if you please. 
What time am [ to expect you?” 

“About dusk, between tea-time and. dinner- 
time,” she returned, not daring to meet his 
glance, and wrenching her. hand free from his 
clasp, she swiftly and silently returned, to her 
own apartments. 

She kept: her. word, and went: down’ to him 
again the following evening, dressed as before, but 
wearing a little bunch of white roses tucked in 
her bodice. Brian noticed. them at once, and 


“T am so fond of flowers. Won't you spare me 
one of yours 3” ; 

_ “Tf you would really like one.” 

“T should.» I, will keep it for ever in memo 
of your kindness to a poor invalid,” he’ added, 
taking the fragrant blossom from her hand, and 
placing it carefully, in his coat. 

“Tt ig. my profession to be kind to invalids,” she 
said, with an arch smile disapling her pretty’ lips, 

“ Don’t say that. I like to believe, that -your 
kindnese to me something more’ than 
professional,” ¥ 

How quickly the golden moments glided away ! 
Briap, who was usually one of the most active of 
men, and chafed bitterly at being kept. indoors, 
felt himself quite content to'play the réle of in- 
valid, so long as he was sure of seeing his fair 
young nurse in the evening, Naturally. he had 
not mentioned her visits to Miss .Rooke, ‘who 
showed an extremely touching desire: to’ minister 
to the wants of the patient herself... Indeed, her 
attentions were sometimes slightly embarrass- 
ing, and Brian had to have recourse, to!a little 
manouvring in order to; secure his.two hours 
téte-G-téte with, Aileen ‘in the evening. ; More than 
once, he was nearly betrayed... One. especial 
evening Miss Rooke knocked at, the, door while 
Aileen was.still in the room, and the young girl 
was frightened almost out of her wits by the fear 
of discovery, 

“ What shall I do—I must not let her see me !”’ 
she exclaimed piteously, and. Brian, for answer, 
pointed to the velvet curtained: recess of which 
Aileen had— unknown to him —once before 
availed herself. He did not see the guilty look 
in her eyes, as she ensconced herself there again. 
She was only justin time, and the curtain was 
still fluttering when the housekeeper entered. 

“All in the dark, Mr, Forsyth !” she exclaimed, 
in a. sprightly voice. 

“Tt is not dark, Miss Rooke. .I can see you 
with perfect distinctness,” 

The housekeeper giggled, as if ata compliment. 

“ Well, of course the fire gives a certain amount 





After that’ 





of light, but I wonder you don’t have the lamp 
brought in earlier, Annie tells me that you will 
never let her light it before seven.” 

‘ No, I like this soft dusk. It is so much 
pleasanter to talk in than the full lamplight.” 

“ Only that you have no“ one to talk to, Mr, 
Forsyth,” 

Brian bit his lip, 
himself, 

“T have you at_the present moment, Miss 
Rooke.” = 

“am sure I would come in earlier with the 


He had almost betrayed 


. greatest pleasure if I thought you would care for 


my company,” the housekeeper said, with alacrity, 
and she advanced until she stood opposite to Brian 
on the hearthrug. ‘“ Dear me!” she exclaimed, 
sniffing, ‘‘ what a smell of violets }” 

She looked round to see whence the scent pro- 
ceeded, and Brian inwardly quaked—so did 
Aileen, too, in her concealment, She had always 
used a certain violet’ perfume, and Brian had 
grown to connect it with her personality. 

“Do you happen to know where yesterday’s 
Times is?” asked the young man, hurriedly, “I 
should be so much obliged if you could get it for 
me.” 

“ Certainly, Mr. Forsyth. I will fetch it at 


once,” responded Miss Rooke ; and she went off 


in delight at having a mission to execute for the 
young man. 

“T feel like, conspirator,” whispered Aileen, 
merrily, coming ,out of her hiding-place.. “ How 
clever of you to send her away! - I’m afraid L 
must fly,” 

“T’m afraid you must,” he returned, regret- 


| fully, “try and come a little earlier,to-morrdw so 


as to make up for the minutes we have, lost to- 
day.” 
ee had hardly made her escape before the 
housekeeper returned with the paper,;and after 
this Brian could hardly do less than, ask her to 
sit down—an invitation which she at once 
accepted. 

“ By the way,” she said, presently, “you have 
not seen Miss Sinclair yet.” 

“No,” he responded, indifferently. ' 

‘*T myself have only seen her once: or twice 
since your uncle’s death,” went on Miss Rooke. 
“She pretends not to be well, and Nurse Topham 
is staying to look after her. I wonder she has 
not been down to inquire how: yon were getting 
on,” 
‘Probably because che feels no anxiety on the 
subject,” he answered. “For my part, 1. think 
she shows good taste in keeping away.” 

“ Then it’s the only sign of good taste I have 
ever seen her display |”. exclaimed the house- 
keeper, vindictively. 


CHAPTER VIL 


A rortxicHT: had elapsed since Mr. Graham’s 
death, and Brian’s ankle was now pretty well. In 
another day or two he would be able to walk 
about the bouse without any difficulty, and. then 
Aileen’s secret must perforce be discovered, 

Perhaps it was this thought that made her 
look so grave as she entered the library one late 
September evening, for she told herself it might 
be the last time that she and Brian; would meet 
on friendly terms ; and it seemed to her as if an 
icy hand laid hold of ber heart as the dread of the 
future came upon her. 

“What is the matter with you?” Forsyth 
asked tenderly, coming forward to meet her, and 
looking down in her face with a light in his eyes 
that she did not see—for her own were veiled by 
the long dark fringes of her lashes, “ Has any- 
thing happened to distress you ?”: 

Aileen felt the tears rising, but she. choked 
them back by a desperate effort, and shook. her 


head. ' 

‘‘ Miss Rooke has been telling me that you are 
going away in a day or two,” Brian continued, 
innocently referring to the nurse, of whom Migs 
Rooke had said:it was quite timeshe left Graham 
Royal. “hope it is not true?” 

* Yes,” almost inaudibly, “itis quite true.” 

The young man was silent for a moment, but 
he still kept her hand held in both of his,.,, His 
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thoughts had taken a retrospective glance over 
the last fortnight. 

Every evening he had seen the young girl, and 
every evening had seemed to draw them closer 
ard closer together. 

At first he had not been quite certain what his 
sentiments were towards her, but now he was ne 
longer in doubt—the idea of her going away was 
torture to him. 

“ Tshall miss you terribly,” he said, in a low 
voice, ‘it seems to me as if the sunlight will be 
darkened when you leave. Must our friendship 
come to an end like this?” 

Aileen tried to speak, but words would not 
come. Ashe held her hand he could feel how 
the pulse fluttered, and, perhaps, he guessed 
something of the agitation that held her silent. 

The rdom was full of the dancing flames of the 
log fire, which reflected themselves in the inky 
panes of the unshuttered window, and played on 
the pale l.veliness of Aileen’s features. 

The oval of her face was very perfect, the 
quivering scarlet lips were beautiful in shape and 
moulding, the fringes of the heavy white eyelids 
looked richer and darker than ever lying against 
the clear pallor of her cheeks. 

As he Tooked at her Brian’s heart began to 
beat in great throbs, and the blood coursed with 
a passionate vitality through his veins. 

Love the conqueror had come to him, and 
though he made one effort to resist his 
sway the effort was vain, and he acknowledged 
himself defeated. 

His clasp on her hands tightened, he drew her 
half-yielding, half-resisting figure closer and 
closer, till it rested against his breast. 

“Darling,” he whispered, hoarsely, “I can’t 
let you go, Let the consequences be what they 
will, I must keep you for my own. I can do 
without riches, but I cannot do without you, you 
have grown into my heart till you are the dearest 
part of my life. Will you share that life with 
me—will you be my wife ?” 

A thrill of divinest ecstacy stirred the young 
girl through every fibre—his wife! Would she 
not rather be his wife than empress of the world ? 

She did not speak, but she raised her beautiful 
eloquent eyes for a moment to his, and Brian 
wanted no other answer. 

His arms were round her, his passionate kisses 
were on her lips—it seemed to Aileen as if the 
golden gates of Heaven had suddenly opened, 
and she had entered therein. 

“ But Brian,” she said, shyly, and yet wistfully, 
a few minutes later,as she raised her head from 
his breast and drew herself a litile away from 
him, “are you sure you love me, quite, quite 
sure ?” 

‘Am I sure of my own existence?” he 
answered, with playful contempt. “Ifyou could 
only see into my heart, you would not need to 
ask that question, sweetheart. Why should you 
doubt me?” 

“T don’t doubt you exactly, only——” 

“Only what?” 

“People sometimes mistake a mere passing 
fancy for love,” she said, desperately. ‘“ Ah, 
Brian, if you are not quite certain of yourself, let 
me go away now while I have the strength to bear 
the separation. Later on, it would be too cruel a 
tridl for me,” she ended, with half a sob, and 
B ian looked at her in slight surprise. 

“ My darling,” he said, soothingly, and yet with 
a certain gravely convincing earnestness in his 
vo'ce, “why should you think of such a thing as 
separation in these first moments of our love ? 
My feeling for you is no mere passing fancy—it is 
the one great and absorbing passion of my life, 
and it will only die with me. Nothing will change 
it.” 

“Nothing ?” she repeated, in a tone that struck 
him as peculiar, “will nothing really change it, 
Brian?” 

“How insistent you are, darling! I am not 
given to changing, and there is no danger of my 
proving untrue to myself and to my principles in 
this case. I love you far too well. If the power 
and wealth of the Indies were mire, I should ask 
for nothing better than to lay them at your 
feet!” He folded her in his arms once more, 
then, after a few moments, he added; “But the 
riches that are really mine to bestow are scanty 





enough. I have a hundred or two a year of my 
own, and what I earn by my painting—not a very 
munificent sum. Shall you be content to set up 
housekeeping with me on such a slender income.” 

“T don’t care for your income. I don’t care 
whether it is great or small!” she exclaimed, 
passionately, “ All I care for is yourself—your 
very self!” 

“ Brave girl!” Brian cried, his eyes sparkling. 
“You are, indeed, a woman worth winning. 
Never was knight of the olden days truer to his 
lady love than I will be to you.” 

The proud sincerity of his voice laid Aileen’s 
doubts at rest. Yes, he loved her at last, fer- 
vently, devotedly, and his love would forgive the 
deception she had practised on him. She would 
tell him the truth, she would confess every- 
thing, and he would believe her assurances that 
De Chasseville had spoken untruly when he de- 
nounced her as false and mercenary—as untruly 
as Miss Rooke, who had brought pretty much the 
same charges against her. 

“ Brian,” ehe said, tremulously, for she dared 
not approach the subject except with caution, 
“does not your uncle’s will provide for your mar- 
riage with—with——” 

Aileen could not pronounce her own name—it 
seemed to stick in her throat. 

“With that unprincipled adventuress, Miss 
Sinclair?” putin Brian. “Yes, it does, and it 
also provides that if I refuse to marry her, my 
uncle’s fortune goes to a distant relative. Well, 
I do refuse to marry her. I would not make her 
my wife if she were the only woman in the 
world.” 

“ But why not?” falteringly. 

“ Because she is what I have already called her, 
an unprincipled adventuress, I have not the 
shadow of a doubt that it was she who dictated 
the terms of that will to my uncle. It is clear 
she had obtained a very great influence over him, 
and could persuade him into doing pretty much 
what she wished.” 

Alleen’s heart sank with a dismal foreboding. 

“ You are a little hard on her, Brian.” 

“No, my dear, Iam not. I judge by facts, and 
they, as you know, are stubborn things. Why, 
on the very morning of my uncle’s death, she kada 
long interview with him in this very room, and 
she only left him when the solicitor came in. Of 
course, she had been talking to him about his will, 
and—do you see her artfulness ? She would not 
persuade him to leave her the estates absulutely, 
for fear I should upset the will on the ground of 
undue influence, so she adopted the alternative of 
trying to make me marry her. I have no words 
in which to express my contempt for her, I——” 

He stopped suddenly, for Aileen, who had 
shiveringly withdrawn herself from his arms, now 
stood a little distance off, pointing with one 
finger to the window, while her face was pale 
with an awful fear, and a cry of terror seemed 
frozen on her lips. 

“ What is it? What has frightened you?” he 
exclaimed, in alarm. 

“A face—a face at the window !” she returned, 
hardly above her breath, while her eyes still kept 
their look of horror, 

Brian went to the window and threw it open. 
There was no one outside—no sign of anyone 
having been there. 

“You are nervous and fanciful, darling,” he said, 
returning to her, smiling. “ The excitement of the 
last hour has been too much for you. I would 
fain keep you with me, but I will try not to be 
selfish. Go upstairs to your own room. Wewill 
talk over our future arrangements to-morrow.” 

She obeyed, but she was still ghastly white, for 
theremembrance of the face haunted her likean un- 
canny vision. True, she had had only a momen- 
tary glimpse of it. But in that moment she 
had recognised it, it was De Chasseville. What 
brought the Frenchman to Graham Royal, or 
what his object could be, it was impossible to say, 
but Aileen’s fear pointed in the direction uf his 
having tracked her hither, and now that he had 
seen her, she had no security that he would not 
at once communicate with her father, who would 
certainly lose no time in claiming her, and forcing 
her to return to him. 

The poor girl grew half distracted with fear. 
On every side she was beset with difficulties, but 





the terror that was keenest, and that dominated 
all the rest, was that she might lore Brian’s love. 
His words that evening had struck a chill to her 
heart. 

“Tf there was not another woman in the world 
I would not marry Miss Sinclair !” 

He was a man who did not give up his opinions 
lightly, and Aileen confessed that appearances 
were indeed very much agaiust her. When she 
first determined to assume the character of a 
nurse, she had fancied it would be easy enough to 
convince Brian of her innocence, once she had won 
his confidence, but now that she knew his char- 
acter better, doubts of this assailed her. Perhaps 
the very fact of her playing a réle that was not 
her own, would become in his eyes an evidence of 
deceit. 

She threw herself on a couch, and sobbed in 
her anguish of distress, and while she was still 
giving way to this abandon of grief, Nurse 
Topham entered the room, She did not seem 
greatly astonished at the scene that met her 
gaze, though, as a rule, Aileen was perfectly 
self-controlled, and even a trifle reserved. But 
the nurse’s experience had been manifold, and 
she had seen too many contradictions in buman 
nature for them to come upon her with the 
effect of a surprise now. 

Very gently and tenderly she began to soothe 
the agitated girl. And as Aileen grew calmer, 
she felt a strong and compelling necessity for a 
confidante who would advise her in her present 
crisis, and almost before she knew what she was 
doing she had-told the nurse the whole of 
her story, not even concealing the events of the 
evening. 

Miss Topham listened in silence. Perhaps she 
had suspected a good deal of what she now heard, 
although not a sentence implying this had ever 
been permitted to cross her lips. As Aileen 
finished speaking, she said, gently,— . 

“You must let me think over the situation 
before I give you any advice. If ever I am ina 


.| difficulty myself, I don’t come to a conclusion at 


night, but I wait until daylight, which seems to 
make things ever so much clearer. The crisis is 
certainly a grave one, but we won't attempt a 
solution of it till the morning.” 


—_—— 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THe morning brought with it a letter from 
Brian, which ran as follows : 


“My DaRLine,— 

“T have been thinking over matters, 
and the conclusion I have come to is that you 
and I had better be married without delay. 
There is no reason why we should wait, and 
every reason why you should give me the right to 
protect you. My own pvsition is an awkward 
one with regard to Miss Sinclair. I do not like 
the idea of being brutal to any woman, but if I 
met her, Iam afraid I should let her see what 
my opinion of her is—indeed, that is why, since 
my arrival at Graham Royal, I have shunned an 
interview with her. As things have turned out 
I do not see that there is any object in my seeing 
her at all, as directly you are my wife I can 
communicate the fact to Mr. Garway, and there 
will be an end of the business so far as lam 
concerned, Contemptible as this woman is, I 
shrink from telling her to her face that I 
absolutely refuse to marry her, and, as I said 
before, I need not, under present conditions, 
meet. her at all. If you will consent to dispense 
with all the fuss that ladies seem to think 
necessary for a wedding, we will go up to London 
this evening ; I will take you to an hotel, while 
I go to my chambers, and we will be married at 
a Registrar’s Office to-morrow morning. We 
need not leave Graham Royal together, but we 
can meet at the —_, The train — I 

ro going by leaves at half-past six. these 
an set meet with your approval? If so, 
write me a line to say ‘yes,’ and I will wire 
up to my solicitor in London, to procure 
a special license without delay. Yours with all 
a: “ Brian.” 
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This letter was addressed to Miss Topham, 
who opened and read part of jit, before she 
realized that it was not intended for her. She 
gave it at once to Aileen, but after the latter 
had real it, she handed it back to the nurse for 
her perueal. 

“ What can I do—oh! what can I do?” she 
moaned, wringing her hands together. ‘I have 
a horrible presentiment that in the end I shall 
lose bim.” 

“You will do nothing of the sort,” responded 
Miss Topham, after a few minutes’ thought. 
“You must write the ‘yes’ he asks for, and 
meet him this evening at the station. He him- 
self has suggested a way out of your dilemma, 
for when you are once married to him, he will be 
forced to listen to your explanation, and he will 
accept your love, and your desire to save the 
estate for him as a proof of your honesty. He is 
very disinterested, but it would be horribly 
unfair if he were to lose the estate that is 
hie by right, and you must remember that the 
only way you can preserve@jt to him will be by 
becoming his wife. After that, one half of the 
property will be absolutely your own, and if you 
like, you can execute a deed of gift conveying it 
to him.” 

Aileen seized the latter suggestion eagerly. 
Surely that would justify her in his sight! And 
it was not in her power to do it before her 


marriage. 

“ Still I wish I could have confessed everything 
tohim first,” she murmured. 

Miss Topham shrugged her shoulders. 

“ Yes, it would have been better if you could 
have done so,” she answered, “ but I don’t think 

it would be wise under present conditions. 
Evidently Mr. Forsyth is greatly prejudiced 
against you, and he might refuse to listen to 
your justification. Certainly, no marriage would 
take place to-morrow. No, for your own sake, 
for his, and for the purpose of preventing him 
from losing his birthright, I advise you to keep 
silence for twenty-four hours longer.” 

Aileen allowed herself to be persuaded. She 
wrote the “ yes” which was to seal her fate, and 
then began to made her preparations for 
departure. The die wascast. There could be no 
turning back. 

. 7 . * . 

It was a cloudy day, and dusk closed in early 
that evening. A slight fine rain was falling, and 
the further landscape was blotted out in mist. 
Aileen walked to the station, wearing a heavy, 
fur-lined cloak, and a thick veil, and carrying in 
her hand a bag containing such few necessaries as 
she might require for immediate use. She 
shivered as she stood in the little covered place 
which did duty for a waiting-room, and drew 
her cloak closer about her. But the shiver did 
not proceed from cold—it was the result of her 
inward agitation. 

Just before the train was due, Brian drove up 
in a dog-cart. He could walk fairly well now, 
though not with perfect comfort, but he had no 
time to say more than a word of greeting to the 
tall, veiled figure in the fur cloak, for he had 
hardly taken the tickets before the engine puffed 
and steamed into the station. 

Aileen was relieved when she found there was 
no possibility of getting an empty compartment. 
She had looked forward with some dread to the 
prospect of a téte d téte journey, but the reality 
was spared her, Not until they arrived at Pad- 
dington were she and her lover alone together, 
and then it was only for a few minutes, as Brian 
took her at once to the Great Western Hotel, and 
drove off immediately afterwards to his chambers, 
where his solicitor was awaiting him with the 
license. 

“Good-bye, my sweetheart,” he had whispered, 
tenderly, before leaving her. “I will come for 
ve at about eleven o’clock in the morning. Sleep 
well, and look your brightest and best. Has it 
struck you that I have really never yet seen you 
by daylight ? I shall do so to-morrow.” 

He smiled to himself as he drove along the 
crowded gaslit London streets. Verily his wooing 
had been romantic enough to satisfy anybody. To 
marry a woman whom he had never seen by day- 
light !_ It sounded like a novel. 

“ Happy’s the wooing that’s not long a-doing,” 








he murmured. “ Mine has been short enough in 
all conscience, but she is such a darling. I am 
certainly over head and ears in love—more des- 
perately in love than I could have believed possai- 
ble. But then, I have never frittered my heart 
away in half a dozen sentimental flirtations as 
most men have. The only woman who really 
took a serious hold on my fancy was that girl in 
the Paris gambling salon, I felt I could have 
loved her almost as well as I love this little 
sweetheart of mine. They are really rather like 
each other in face and figure. But the resemblance 
ends there, thank goodness,” 

His faith in Aileen was perfect. No doubt dis- 
turbed it, and he looked forward to his marriage 
witha delight whose ouly alloy was the fact that 
by it, he lost his inheritance. It was not the for- 
tune that he cared for so much, but he had 
always been brought up to regard Graham Royal 
as his own, and the injustice of losing it galled 
him. Poverty he did not fear; he was young, 
strong, and he had his profession—gifts that 
would always secure a comfortable home to his 
wife, 

The next day broke fineand sunny—very 
different to yesterday. Aileen was ready when 
Brian came for her. She was still dressed in black, 
and she wore her veil, but there was a certain 
grace and elegance about her that he was swift to 
notice, and that made people turn round in the 
street to look after her, She was unusually 
quiet, but this did not eurprise him. He natur- 
ally attributed it to shyness, due to her position, 
and in deference to it, he himself made few at- 
tempts to talk. 

To Aileen, the events of that morning seemed 
like a dream. She had a dim idea of walking 
with her lover to the Registrar's office, of repeat- 
ing the ueceesary formula after him, and cf feel- 
ing the ring slipped on the third finger of her left 
hand. Then she signed her name, feeling as she 
wrote, asif the earth were slipping away from 
under her feet. Brian, who was looking lovingly 
over her shoulders, started as if he had been shot 
when he saw the signature, and repeated it below 
his breath. 

“ Alienore Sinclair /”” he muttered, and he laid 
a heavy hand on her shoulder, grasping it with 
such unconscious violence that she almost cried 
out with the pain. Then in a low, stern voice, he 
said : “ What is the meaning of this?” 

“I will tell you presently, not now,” she re- 
turned, with equal agitation. ‘Come back to 
the hotel, and you shall hear everything.” 

For a moment he looked at her as if he would 
have wrung the truth from her without delay, 
but as he observed the curious glances that the 
Registrar and the clerks were casting on him, his 
expression changed. 

“Very well,” he said, with ominous gravity, 
and together they went out—this newly-made 
husband and wife, he, white to the very lips with 
a fear that he could hardly put into shape, she 
trembling, and wondering whether she could 
ever have st:ength to reveal to him the truth. 


(Continued on page 525.) 








A BRAVE HEART. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


Tue evening of the first performance of the 
pantomime arrived at last. Croomehurst had by 
this time worked itself up into a perfect frenzy of 
excitement over the event, and had managed to 
convey the infection of this excitement to several 
of their neighbouring villages and small towns. 
The first performance was to be given to an 
audience of invited guests, and among these were 
numbered several of Sir Basil’s relations and one 
or two smart folk who came down to Croome 
Hall to stay on purpose for the occasion. 

Molly was in fact so tremendously busy she 
had barely time to breathe, and she had to do all 
her duties as hostess and general manageress while 
her heart was throbbing and thrilling with a new 
and far greater excitement, and her brain was 
full of a matter that would bave been sufficient 





to keep her unsettled and nervous, even had the 
existing state of things been as calm and as quiet 
as anyone could wish. The day following Sir 
Basil’s return home was the day on which all 
Molly’s house guests appeared, and on which the 
momentvus and marvellous pantomime was to 
be at last revealed to Croomehurst’s expectant 
eyes. 

In one sense Molly was rerhaps glad of so 
much bustle, and such multitudinous demands 
upon her thoughts aud time. She could not sit 
down and worry about what would and would 
not happen, and she had no chance to let a small 
but piercing pain show itself so definitely as it 
otherwise might have done. 

The pain was there, and she felt it all the 
while in a dull, numb, sort of way ; but had she 
been tranquil and undisturbed the ache would 
have been far more difficult to bear and the thought 
of the future more difficult to face. As it was 
she could not even glance at Lord Dunchester’s 
pleasant, frank young countenance without having 
an uncomfortable thud at her heart, as she 
remembered all that had passed between them 
the day before, and how so soon as these 
frivolities at Croome were over, Philip, her friend, 
would have gone away to fight out the path she 
had so stoutly and coldly maintained was the 
one, the only one, he ought to trea‘. 

Although she could not help feeling a soft 
delight at the realization of this hope in one who 
had been for a long while so dear to her, Molly 
was only human, and the thought of what hia 
absence would mean to her was too, too big and 
heavy to be lightly pushed aside. It was with a 
sort of eagerness therefore that she plunged her- 
self into the events of the moment. Bee 
Somerset had constituted herself Molly’s chief 
lieutenant, and very useful the pretty little 
creature proved herself to be. 

“ Does it not seem sad poor Mrs, Seaton can- 
not be with us!” Beesaid more than once as 
the excitement deepened, and the hour of the 
performance drew nearer and nearer, ‘She 
would have had such a success, Molly. Every- 
one is full of admiration for her cleverness, and 
as Dr. Wyllie says the pantomime is splendidly 
written, so full of wit and so easy.” 

“ Justina is happier where she is,’ Molly made 
answer to this sort of speech on one occasion. 
“TI don’t believe we should have seen much of 
her even if she had been able to come;” then 
Molly changed the subject abruptly. “ Have 
you seen Leam lately, Bee?” 

Miss Somerset coloured faintly. 

“No,” she answered, and there seemed to be 
a little hesitation in the sound of her voice. 
“ Lady Gertrude has not been well,” she added, 
after a slight pause. 

Molly was deeply busy, but not too busy ; but 
she had time to fling a glance at the speaker. 

“ Have you quarrelled with Leam?” she asked 
in amazement, for Bee Somerset’s infatuation 
for Miss Greatorex was an old and very well 
known affair. 

Bee answered “no,” hurriedly to this. 

“Only I am a little disappointed in Leam, that 
is all,” she said after another slight pause. 

Molly made no reply, she understood now 
what was the reason of the girl’s changed 
manner, 

“ And I never gave Bee credit for so much 
depth or real grasp of character. It shows how 
easily we can make mistakes.” Out loud Molly 
said casually, “ Well, Leam is coming to-night, 
so I expect her mother must be better. She 
sent me a little line this morning.” 

Bee Somerset made no remark to this; she 
went on with her tack of filling great bowls of 
flowers to place in the many rooms and in the 
big, wide hall, and as Molly had flitted away to 
attend to the clamours of many voices in other 
parts of the house the subject of Leam was not 
discussed further, although both girls had a sort 
of uneasy feeling that they would have much 
preferred Miss Greatorex to have absented her- 
self from the theatricals. 

Leam had gone through many disagreeable 
moments by herself before she had arrived at the 
determination that it was her duty to join the 
festivities at Croome Hall. She had not seen 
Molly once since that momentous occasion when 
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she had suffered such signal defeat and dis- 
comfort. 

To have to meet Basil sister with a smile and 
a show of warmth, when in reality her proud 
hot heart was full of something like hatred for 
Molly, was a test almost too hard even for Leam’s 
strong will ; but the more she thought over it the 
more she became assured that unless it was to 
be an open rupture between the Fothergills and 
herself she must without fail be present at 
Molly’s entertainment, 

As yet the result of Basil’s‘journey had not 
reached Leam, but she felt only too certain that 
the report of Justina’s freedom would be con- 
firmed and her future triumph be only a matter 
of time. Her mood was a mixture of sullen 
resignation and savage anger ; she hardly knew 
of what she might not be capable in this dark 
and bitter moment. 

Her jealousy, her hatred of Justina passed all 


bounds of justice or even of refinement in. 


thought. Leam was not a nature to do things 
by halves, aud hatreJ with her was no empty 
word. The very remembrance of the delicate 
creature who had come so unexpectedly across 
her path and stolen from her the one, almost the 
only thing she had desired, mado Leam thrill 
with a passion of anger. There was no harm 
she did not desire to come to Justina ; no pain or 
sorrow too great for her venomous desire to pray 
might be visited upou the woman Basil Fother- 
gill loved. 

Leam dressed for the entertainment at the 
Hall with her heart aflame with these unwomanly 
and evil thoughts. Her face was as pale and 
proud as ever; a cold statuesque lie to the 
feelings that raged within her. She wore one of 
her most splendid gowns and unlocked the jewels 
from her mother’s case, crowning her dark head 
with a small tiara of rubies and diamonds, and 
putting a necklace of the same precious stones 
about her beautiful throat. She looked long 
at herself in the glass when all was done. 

There was nothing soft or young about her, 
nothing tender or fascinating, but it was the 
picture of a magnificent woman that was given 
back to her sullen, critical eyes; a woman to 
command the reverence of all ; a woman to make 
the heart of some beat fast with the hopelessness 
of their admiration and the ardour her cold 
sovereignty produced. Here most truly was the 
proper wife fcr a man like Ba-il Fothergill, the 
proper mistress for his hovoured name and home. 
Beside this tall majestic figure with its 
glittering crown and dark subtle eyes, what 
power—what place had that humble, delicate 
creature with the wistful violet eyes and 
the shadow of sorrow and shame ever upon 
her ? 

Leam turned from the mirror with a sense of 
injustice added to her jealousy. Why was it 
fate was so harsh, and to her? Why should life 
go so crookedly with her? Why, when there 
had come one thing, one ambition, one desire 
into her heart, she must be met by failure and 
denial ? 

The remembrance of her grandmother's 
sneers came to Leam at this moment with 
redoubled keerness and bitterness, and awakened 
once more that eager feeling to win for herself a 
proud place in the world so that she. might be 
reinstated in the Duchess's estimation. - 

The big ballroom at Croome was already full 
to the last chair when Miss Greatorex arrived. 

Sir Basil met her at the door; he was kind 
and genial as ever. So many and momentous 
events had occurred during the week that hal 
gone that the remembrance of Leam’s unkind- 
ness to Justina had been wiped out of Basil’s 
mind altogether. 

With his heart thrilling and throbbing with 
its song of hope of possible joy, of happiness 
too great to be thoroughly grasped in this, its 
first moment of coming, Basil had no place to 
give to dark and unpleasant things, and so it 
was he was able to greet Leam Greatorex with 
all his former warmth and to show her the same 
attention she had always received from him. 

“T feared you were not coming,” he said, as 
he clasped her hand, “ this celebrated perferm- 
ance is just about to begin, imagine if you had 
lost avy of it! I have kept you a chair ina good 





position, will you let me take you to it? You 
are very queenlike to-night, Leam, what splendid 
jewels! I have never geen more beautiful 
stones |” 

“They are my mother’s,” Leam answered, and 
she put her hand on his arm, and let him 
lead her through the crowd up to the front row 
of chairs. She let her eyes rest on his tall, 
commanding figure with an admiration and a 
longing that was almost a pain. 

“Are you not going to sit with me, Basil ?” 
she asked, as she reached her chair. 

“T will come back to you if it is possible,” he 
answered ; “ but you see my duties are manifold 
to-night, Iam not quite a free person ;” he 
smiled down upon her, and then having seen that 
#he was comfortable, he went away again, and 
Leam watched him go with that savage flame of 
jealousy and hatred burning more fiercely in her 
heart, 

It was impossible not to read a difference in 
him—his face that had been so grave, 80 
shadowed as it were of late,~was now full of 
light, of hope, of eager anticipation and satisfac- 
tion. 

The thought that the pathway to his life's 
happiness now stretched clear before him, free 
from the barriers that once had been so hopeless, 
so insurmduntable, had been the cause of this 
transformation in him. 

Leam suffered more in this moment than she 
had done when by herself. Hope lives eternal in 
the breast of all, and even though she had felt she 
was only too well assured of the truth, it had 
been reserved for this change in Basil’s face and 
manner to bring home to her with accentuated 
force the fact of Justina’s triumph and her own 
defeat. “x 

Through the’ laughter and. the applause, 
seeing nothing of the bright, pretty, moving 
scene on the stage, hearing nothing of the music 
or the fresh young voices, Leam ‘sat unmoved ; 
she smiled mechanically when others spoke to 
her, but otherwise she showed no interest’ with, 
no appreciation of anything. 

She knew that she was the cynosure of all eyes; 
her appearance to-night would have been only 
sufficient to attract universal attention, even if it 
had not been the customary thing, as it was, for 


everyone to gaze at Miss Greatorex, and to’ 


admire her with awe. 

Leam was well used to be stared at ; she could 
endure it quite calmly, so she sat leaning back in 
her chair wearing her crown of jewels with the 
air of a queen, and one indifferent to all the 
emotions that are wont to vex the hearts of more 
ordinary and mundane people. 

There would have been considerable amaze- 
ment among the crowd of simple folk who sur- 
rounded her tonight could Leam Greatorex’s 
heart have been laid bare before them, with 
all its burning secrets of envy, hate, jealousy, 
and malicious determination. Fortunately for 
Croomehurst’s peace of mind, these things were 
hidden from them, and they were therefore free 
to admire Miss Greatorex as much as ever, and 
to indulge in the usual debates among them- 
selves as to the future awaiting her., It was not 
to be supposed that Leam would be left long 
unattended.. More than one man present has- 
tened to greet her, and to exehange a few words 
with her; but Leam had none but the coldest 
greeting for all, aud, as usual, she nipped all the 
attention offered her in the bud, and chilled her 
warmest admirers by her cold, indifferent 
manner, 

Lady Sartoris perhaps out of all present, with 
the exception of St. Leger, knew pretty nearly 
the truth of what was passing in 10's mind, 
and beivg by nature an intriguante, Justina’s 
aunt thoroughly enjoyed the knowledge. Now that 
Justina was, however, drawing nearer to a fine 
position in the world, Lady Sartoris found herself 
espousing her niece’s side against Leam in the 
silent battle that would be fought by the latter 
agvinst the woman Basil Fothergill loved | so 
dearly. 

Lady Sartoris completely forgot, how quickly 
she had arrived at the conclusion that Miss 
Greatorex was the one fit person to be made Sir 
Basil’s wife (that is when she found her own two 
girls had no chance in this direction), and she 





now could see no woman so ‘pre-eminently suit- 
able and desirable for’ this place as her long 
neglected and forgotten niece Justina, Lady 
Sartoris was nothing if not practical. _ 

“T hope to goodness Justina will not indulge 
in, any sentimental folly about mourning that 
dead blackpuard; she ought to marry Basil 
Fothergill as quickly as possible ; there need be 
no fuss. Just a quiet wedding either here or in 
town ; myself I should choose the latter—and 
then everything will be comfortable—and safe ;” 
Lady Sartoris added this last word -with a glance 
at Leam’s col proud face beneath its diadem ‘of 
flashing gems. “I should never feel quite safe,” 
Lady Sartoris confessed to herself, “were I ia 
Justina’s place, until I had become Sir Basil’s 
wife ; she has a powerful rival in this woman ; I 
am afraid, in fact, one might call her an enemy 
as well gs-a rival, I think [must try and manage 
a little conversation with Justina before I go ; 
she is just the sort of unconventional and f 
person who manages to spoil a splendid future by 
some nonsense or yvther !” ; 

Sir Basil fulfilled his promise, and came once 
or twice to sit for a short while ‘beside Miss 
Greatorex. ae 

He was very kind and; pleasant, as he could 
not fail to be ; but Leam grew cold and faint 
with the pain she endured when she realized how 
far, how very far away were his thoughts as he 
sav talking to her. 

Hope died out altogether in this hour, and 
despite her proud cold courage Leam was as near 
to breaking down and showing her weakness to 
this man as it was possible for her to be, 

She gave a big sigh when the curtain fell on 
the last scene of the pantomime, amid loud accla- 
mations of delight from all. ; 

“Now I ask you to take me to find the 
carriage, I must get home quickly,” she said, 
rising as she spoke, 

“Oh!” Basil answered warmly, “ you are not 
surely going to run away so early, Leam? You 
have not seen Molly yet.” ; ; 

“ My mother is ill to-night, I must go,”) Leam 
said, but her tone was not so resolute, There 
was something soothing and pleasant in his most 
evident desire to have her remain. 

“ You’ shall not stay too late} but you must * 
not go yet, Leam,’ we cannot spare you; you 
will remain a little longer, will you not ?”’ 

“TI will do all you ask me,” she made answer 
to this, the words contivg from her in a strangely 
passionate way. 

Basil, however, did not catch this new note in 
her voice; he only heard her words, and he 
thanked her with a smile. ' 

“Come, let us go and find Molly,” he said, 
offering her his arm, “and then we will make up 
a pleasant little party to join us at supper. Ah ! 
here is Miss Somerset ; what a fairy she looks!” 

Leam greeted Bee very coldly. 

“T have almost forgotten you,” she said 
languidly ; “it isa century since you have been 
to see me, Bee?” 

“The rehearsals have kept. me so: busy,” Bee 
replied, but she spoke hurriedly, and her’ cheeks 
were very red. She was so young and simple 
and innocent, to even attempt to acta part was 
impossible to her, and the change Leam’s own 
hand had wrought in her girlish attachment: was 
too deep and too. real to be glossed over in any 
artificial way. 

Leam looked at the pretty face before her, she 
had never valued Bee Somerset's affection at any 
great price until this moment, when she saw that 
it was gone from her—for ever. She knew well 
why this was; and a new and fiercer flame of 
hate burned up suddenly in her heart for 
Justina. 

She has robbed me here also—even here,” 
she said between her teeth. The loss of her 
power was something that was indescribably hard 
for-a woman like Leam to endure. The fact that 
this girl, whom hitherto she had merely tolerated 
with a sort of contempt and indifference, should 
withdraw her allegiance and shrink from her as 
from something that was no longer worthy of 

, was in its way a blow to Leam Greatorex. 

She stood on the stage, surrounded by the 

groups of laughing, excited amateurs, 
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Molly had come flitting up to greet her most 
kindly. 

Lord Dunchester had followed suit. One and 
all seemed glad to see her there ; but'to Leam it 
was @ moment of barren pleasure. 

St. Leger, watching her from a distance, could 
read her dark eyes, her cold, set face, as though 
it were an open book. 

“Shall I speak to her to-night?” he said to 
himself. “What a change I should bring to her 
if I were to tell her all that is about tobappen. At 
another time and under other circumstances it 
would be rash to trust her with this secret ; but 
worked up to the state she is now in, she-would! 
be safe encugh. Besides,” and here the man 
Jaughed softly, “it would be interesting and 
amusing to feel, after having received so many 
snubs from her, that she was sunk very much to 
the low level on which I stand. Yes; I think I 
will tell her. It will provide me with some 
amusement, and as I am beginning to get a little 
bored in this country hole anything that is amus- 
ing is worth having.” 

Having arrived at this conclusion, Mr. Sf. 
Leger hastened to his room, threw off hig 
theatrical habiliments, and in an incredibly short 
time he was back in the crowd again, and was 
making his way to where Leam’s proud, tall 
form, with its radiant crown of jewels, stood out 
conspicuously above the rest. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Tue days that were full of such confusion and 
-excitement and business for Molly had been spent 
py Justina in a quiet, subdued fashion. ; 

Gradually, but very gradually, the pain and 
the kind of reproach that news of her husband’s 
sudden death had brought so keenly into her 
mind began to pass away. 

The hours of silent thought resulted in a 
feeling of tired acquiescenee to all that had 
‘come, 

Justina ceased to suffer the pangs of self- 
questionivg and. regret that .had beset her. so 
fiercely at first. 

As the natural excitement worked away, a 
clearer and calmer judgment came to her. She 
saw into the past unblinded: by false sentiment, 
and she. knew, that she had no right to shadow 
herself with one cloud of self-reproach where 
Rupert Seaton had been concerned. : ; 

Looking, back, and sorting out every one of 
hher deeds and actious, she could find nothing on 
which to justify any remorse or any, regret save, 
indeed, that regret which, as a true,..noble, 


generous, heart, she could not. fail. to give out. 


for the untimely end that had come toa man’s 
life so young and so wasted. 

The stery Basil had brought back from Paris 
had. touched Justina deeply, and tears rose un- 
bidden to her eyes as she realised with what 
grief, and yet with what sombre joy, Rupert’s 
mother would learn that her adored boy had 
passed to his last rest with his mother’s name 
on his lips, A whole lifetime of neglect and in- 
difference would be forgiven for this one deed. 

Justina ;set herself the task to write out all 
the story of Rupert's death to his mother in 
Australia. ’ 

“T will put it all as gently as I can. She has 
meyer known me, but. still, I: feel,she: will rather 
hear everything from me rather than from 
another. I will. send her out. poor. Rupert’s 
xing and other little things that Basil brought 
back from Paris. After ali, they belong to her 
—not to me. He never loved his wife, but he 
snust have had some love for his mother, other- 
wise he would not have died uttering her name.” 

And then, as Justina sat gazing into the fire ; 
thinking over all that had gone, a sudden 
determination took possession of her. 

“TI will go over to Paris myself. I feel I 
should like to see his grave, to, know where he. 
is lying. . I will go at. once, and then—then I 
must, make my other plans. I cannot remain 
here,. They—they will be grieved to, lose me, 
but it must be so. I only meant to stay for a 
little while. Now it is not possible to remain 


life lie far, far apart. I—I must learn to do 
without them, and they will see the wisdom of 
this step in other days, if not just now.” 

The thought to take herself away from 
Croomehurst, away from the shelter of the 
friendship and sympathy that had beén so 
sweet to her was, as we know, no new thing 
with Justina, and after that painful episode 
with, Leam Greatorex it became nothing more) 
or less than an imperative duty to herself ae 
Wile den peatihat Siged bh SS 

e er now rose’x 
from an éver keen’ remembrance of that 4 
but from a sense of appre 











tro 
man she loved.’ bi: 
she said to herself, ber hands pressed tight to her 
rt; “but it must not be, no—no—no, 
it must not be. I am not free; though death 
has ¢ome into my life, I ani none the less a bound 
woman—a woman set apart and sundered from 
all ness by \the shadow of that past sin— 
: ¢ How could J, loving him as I do, 
| be so selfish as to let him share my dishonour!” 
she shuddered as che thought this. “ For good 
and il]—for all my life this thing will cling to me 
—this cruel truth—that I igve been the wife of 
a thief—a forger—of one who robbed my best, 
truest friend. No, it mag-never be. I must 
go—a thousandfold more n ry is it for me to 
now than it was before, My duty lies clear 
before me. I must face it as bravely as I can!” 


1/ The tears were blinding her Patel eyes, the 
ow 


lines of anguish were written pale, wan 
cheeks. Justina passed through a very yr- 
in this moment of absolute renuncid of 


to her. 
Shestood in the middle of her little room and 
around hier through her tears. 

And I must go quietly. I must steal away 
like a thief in the night. If—if they but know I 
have this thought:in my heart they will come to 
me, they will urge, they will plead. I am not 
strong enough to do all I must do under such cir- 
cumstances; and:I must-be,strong. I must not 


| fail. It is not of myvelf must think, but of him, 


of Basil, who is,so good ;. whose place is so high, 
whose name is sé-honoured !” 

She broke down ; even whilst she said these 
things to herself, and flinging herself down on the 
sofa, she buried her face in the cushions, and 
gave way to her desolate grief in a passion of 
abandonment. She was not often so weak, so in- 
dulgent to herself ; but nature has its limits, and 
Justina had been sorely and terribly tried. 

She rose after awhile, her face stained and dis- 
figured with her tears. 

“T must go, and go at once,” she eaid to herself, 
in a dull, dead sort of way. ‘The longer I .re- 
main, the harder it will be.. I am only human 
after all, and if temptation comes to me, now, I 
fear, God help me, I shall forget all my resolution, 
and stretch out my hand to the happiness I long 
for so much.” 

She walked to and fro uncertainly for a time, 
and then her brain began to work more clearly 
and smoothly. In another day the theatricals 
would be over, Molly would be free, the difficulties 
of carrying out what she determined was her duty 
would be well nigh insuperable. 

The time to act was now—now—this ver 
moment—though., she was. wearied out with’ 
thought, though grief lay heavily upon her—the 
time was now. If she waited even another week, 
the task would be too great, and she would 
be powerless to avert. the rush of circumstances 
which her honourable and unselfish soul decreed 
must neyer come to Basil Fothergill, if her poor’ 
strength had power'to prevent it. 


St, Leger did not find it a very easy matter to! 
begin a conversation with Miss Greatorex. Her 
manner was frigidity itself, and it was evident she 
desired Mr. St. Leger to understand that not! 
only had she a lively remembrance of his officious- 
ness a short time previously, but that she had a 
still more lively regret of ever haying, permitted 
herself to become in the least degree agreeable to 





even so long as I had imagined. Our paths in 


m. 
His coldness amused and irritated St. Leger ; 


‘able oxpenes ; 
f a danger almost to herself and to ‘the }; 


- He will come to me. He will call me free,” | nov 


that would mean love and light and joy of _ 
, “4 


the more she repulsed him the more resolved was 
he to work upon her already roused emotions and 
drag her into the despicable and calculating plot 
he had arranged against Basil Fothergill and Jus- 
tina Seaton. 

“The best of an ally like this,” he said to him- 
self, “is, that she will nbt want any share of the 
‘profits. Her reward ‘willbe the knowledge of that 
‘peor creature’s misery. I don’t know but what 
tonsider her aim to be as base as my own ; but 


< Sows is neither here nor there, What is more to 









pose is that she may prove decidedly use- 
ine never knows what is likely to happen, 
[owe her a big grudge, I would just as 
pay,her out by dragging her down a bit 
“hemvery high place and letting her rub 

with a couple of scoundrels like Seaton 
‘and after this thought, which pro- 


> 

af Nismile on Mr. St. Leger’s face, ‘a 
he wed. 
“D—-n him | if he doesn’t send a sign of 
himself son I shall begin to feel a little uneom- 
fortable, It'is‘about time he was turning up in 
Parié again. .*Seaton’s ‘amours’ are never of very 
long duratiob, and he will come back from this 
01 Rehly cured, of course ; but why doesn’t 

@Tie'to Brissac or to me? Curse him ! 






108 surely !” 

frown was smoothed away as Molly spoke 

to Mr. §t. Leger, and as he saw a chance of making 

a start) with Miss Greatorex, he pushed the 
: of Rupert Seaton and his failings 

im for the time. 

bce had been‘started by Molly in the ball- 

Md as Leam saw that Basil would now be 

bd for the rest 6f- the evening, she turned to 

ake her way towards the hall to find her carriage. 


To oyance there had been some mistake, 
idy Gerirgde’s brougham had been sent 
vack, with the result that Leam would have to 


wait a good half-hour. 

Tired, ‘worn out with her miserable thoughts, 
she was in no mood to be aniable or patient, 
much less to receive Mr. St. Leger’s persistent 
atténtidns. with ‘asjything like courtesy. 

He bore her rudeness with smiling indifference, 
and even allowed her to turn her back upon him, 
all because the punishment he was designing for 
her would be the more piquante by ,reason of her 
present attitude towards him. : 

Ledm went and stood by the hali fire. The 
sound of the music from the ball room, the 
element of festivity in .the house jarred on her. 
She longed to be out of it all, to be in the quiet 
of her own room, there to give way to the passion 
of her heart un-eeu. 

St. Leger came up to her, very close and. stood 
beside her, 

“Do you know that you are doing a very 
foolish thing when you try so hard to quarrel 
with me, Miss Greatorex?” he said in his usual 
pleasant voice, just touched with significance. 

Leam turned upon him, a haughty retort was 
on. her lips, but something—what—she could 
hardly have told, stayed the words. 

She looked at him inste:d for a long moment 
in silence. 

“ Explain yourself,” she gaid curtly, when this 
scrutiny was over. 

St. Leger bowed his head. 

“T have ; much, which I desire to say to you, 
and I shall be glad, Miss ,Greatorex, if. you will 
grant me a little conversation, I have an idea 
when you have heard me that you will’ absolve 
me from seeming to desire to speak with you on 
idle matters only.” : 

“ Speak on,” Leam eaid as curtly as before. 

St. Leger looked about him cvolly. 

“This is not the wisest place for a confidence, 

will you come into a.quieter spot ?” 
- “Tan hear you here as well as anywhere,” 
Leam said, not moving,from her position ; she 
had put.one foot on the broad fender rail, and 
with her head drawn proudly up she looked full 
of dignity and handsome grace. 

St. Leger shrugged his shoulders. —- 

“So beit,” he said’ His: eyes’ went swiftly 
about him. Although absolutely in the heart of 










all the movement in the house, they were yet 
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“| HAVE MUCH WHICH I DESIRE TO SAY TO YOU, MISS GREATOREX!” SAID ST. LEGER, SUAVELY. 


quite alone. They could speak freely. He drew 
a shade nearer to her. 

“ Miss Greatorex, I am going to address myself 
to you very clearly, you must forgive what may 
seem to be presumption, for the sake of what I 
am about to say to you.” 

“I make no promises till I have heard what 
this something is,” Leam said coldly, curtly. 

St. Leger ground his teeth at her haughtiness. 
For a moment he hesitated—what, if he had 
mis-read this woman, what if honour after all 
should be greater than her passion of love and 
hate? He looked at herintently for an instant. 

“ What I have to say concerns Mrs. Seaton and 
Sir Basil Fothergill,” he said, quietly. 

The flush that came to Leam’s face wae at once 
an :nswer to that silent query he had just put to 
h self ; he laughed softly to himself, he had felt 
it was almost impossible to make a mistake in a 
case like this, now he knew he had been right. 

** You have heard this report of Rupert Seaton’s 
death,” he continued, in the same low, quiet 
voice. 

“ Report?” Leam repeated, quickly. Her eyes 
dwelt on him for one instant. 

“ If Mrs. Seaton be really a free woman it is 
not very difficult to guess what will be the next 
move in her life,” St. Leger said next. 

Leam had grown very pale. Her face beneath 
the diamonds she wore looked white as marble. 

“ Why do you say ‘if’ ?” she queried in a low, 
unsteady voice. “Is it not a fact that Mrs. 
Seaton is already free ?” 

“T will reply to you by another question, Miss 
Greatorex. Do you consider it will be a desir- 
able thing that Basil Fothergill ehould marry 
Mrs. Seaton ?” 

Leam did not answer immediately. She seemed 
to be struggling with some overpowering emo. 
tion ; but at last she found her voice. 

“ Why do you come to me with such a ques- 
tion?” she asked, in that same low, hurried 
fashion. 

“ Because I know no one who should and can 





have a better right to judge what is wise and 
good for Basil Fothergill.” 

Leam’s face was a study in this moment—a 
hundred different thoughts seemed to sweep 
across it. Again she remained silent, and he 
stood watching her with a grave, sombre expres- 
sion veiling the amusement and pleasure he 
really felt. 

“You touch on very delicate matters,” Leam 
said, when she spoke at last. She gave an im- 
patient movement. “I do not know why I tole- 
rate such a state of things. I—I think it will be 
better nt to pursue this conversation Mr. St. 
Leger—no good can possibly come of it.” 

“Ah! it is there where you are wrong,” the 
man said suddenly, and very earnestly. “ If you 
will only listen to what I desire to say you will 
own, I am sure, that Iam right in declaring there 
is great good, great satisfaction forthcoming to 
7 and to another in pursuing this matter to the 
end.” 

Leam hesitated; but his master touch had 
roused every grain of hope of eager lorging of 
intense curiosity within her—had set her pas- 
sionate love and jealousy surging madly within 
her—had robbed her of prudence, of coldness, of 
her very nature iteelf, and made of her a fitting 
instrument on which to be played. 

She moved away abruptly from the fire, the 
dance was over, and all sorts of people were coming 
into the hall now. 

Leam spoke in her clear high voice,— 

“Many thanks, if you will be so good. I will 
gladly accept your escort and walk to find my 
brougham. It cannot be far down the avenue, and 
the night is fine, it will not hurt me.” 

She drew her wraps about her as she spoke, 
and twisted a scarf of black lace over her head, 
through which the jewels gleamed and shone in 
misty fashion. 

Bee Somerset, who had been waltzing with Dr. 
Wyllie, looked after Miss Greatorex in surprise. 

“Ts it not odd that Leam should be so plea- 
sant to that man? I cannot understand it!” 

“] know a certain young lady who has found 





Mr. St. Leger’s company far from disagreeable at 
times,” Dr. Wyllie said, with a mischievous gleam 
in his grave eyes. 

Bee laughed and blushed. 

“Ah! but then Leam is not me, you know. I 
am one of those plebeian persons who are nice to 
everybody, Jaspar.” 

Jaspar Wyllie looked down on her with a tender 
smile. ° 

“You are one of those angels you mean who 
make life pleasant to everybody,” was his soft 
answer. 

Meanwhile, out in the dark night under the 
trees, that by daylight were beginning to thrust 
forth shoots and feathering touches of green, 
Leam Greatorex walked beside George St. Leger, 
listening with ears that burned and buzzed with 
excitement to all he had to say touching the 
story of the woman whom she had learned to 
hate with all the strength and force of her heart. 

It was not at all very clear or very comprehen- 
sible to Leam in this moment, and Jost in her hot 
eager desire to work a separation between those 
two whoee love was such an insult to her pushed 
from her remembrance of those things that 
should have held her aloof from all contact with 
such a man as this who now stood beside her 
pouring his evil influence into her ears and 
heart. 

There was but one thing, one thought clear to 
Leam in this moment—the thought that hope 
might come to her yet, and she might build her 
happiness on Justina’s despair. 


(To be continued.) 








JAPANESE men and women in their own country 
are distinguished chiefly by their hair. The men 
shave the crown of the head, while the women 
not only allow all their own air to grow, but 
frequently add to it by purchase. The hair is 
usually twisted and coiled in the most fantastic 
way. The higher a woman’s rank the more 
elaborate is her coifure. 
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LINA FOUND JASPER SITTING IN THE PORCH MENDING HIS NIGHT-LINES, AS WAS HIS CUSTOM DURING THE SUMMER MONTHS, 


‘ EVANGELINE’S LEGACY. 


2 
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I CHAPTER XxX. 

4 SILENT LOVE. 

r Tue end of April found Lina Ferris still a 
guest at the Lower Mills. She had been to 
London two or three times since that well- 
remembered evening on which she had quitted 
the Hubbles’ house and paid that late visit to 

. Sir Philip Wroughton. 

t But on each occasion, having remained in town 

) for a day or so, she had come back—much to 

‘ the disgust of the Hubble family—to the Lower 

1 Mills. 

, She had made the Herncastles her confidants 

) to a certain extent ; she felt constrained to do 


that. But she could not tell them everything 

yet, she said gently, though they should learn 

the whole truth very soon—at any rate, so she 
trusted. And having told them as much as she 
could, she begged them in return to respect 
her confidence, and to impart to no one in the 
neighbourhood the little she had now confessed. 

Of course, Helen and Mark, having gone so far 
in their championship of her, had promised this 
readily enough, and had sworn, come what 
might, to stand by Lina in loyal friendship 
through thick and thin. 

, For they loved her and believed in her ; and 
so were content to await the time when there 
should be neither secret nor shadow between 
them. 

“Then you did not know Sir Philip, my dear,” 
Helen, with a puzzled air, had ventured to 
inquire at breakfast-time on the morning after 

Lina’s first night spent beneath the Herncastles’ 

: kindly roof, “in the days before you came to 

! Marley Mills ?” 

Lina still looked worn and ill, The terror and 

exhaustion of the past night had left their traces 

> upon her delicate beauty. 
“No,” she replied, in a low, firm voice, “I 
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never once in my life saw him until I came to 
Marley Mills. Since you have promised to 
respect anything I may confide to you, I tell you 
frankly now thatI came hither under false colours. 
I am not a governess—I never have been a 
governess, The Mrs. Maclean who lives in 
Portugal-square, and who wrote to Mrs. Hubble 
about me before I came to this place, is our aunt 
—Phil’s and mine. At least—at least, we call 
her aunt, though for many years now she has 
been more like a mother to us both. We live, 
all three of us, in Portugal-square ; the house 
there is our home. I suppose it is all very 
wrong to do as I have been doing—acting a lie 
throughout ; but—but, alas! everything has 
been wrong from beginning to end,” she said, 
sighing. ‘The story that I may not tell you 
yet, because I cannot yet see my way as it were 
to telling you—though I forced Sir Philip 
Wroughton to listen to it last night—is the 
story of a great wrong ; a wrong that I am here 
to set right ; a wrong which I will, with Heaven’s 
help, sooner or later, make wholly right. You 
have promised to stand. by me, to trust me, no 
matter how singular or reprehensible my actions 
may appear in your eyes ; and I thank you from 
the bottom of my heart for your trust and faith 
in me. If you had not so generously insisted 
upon my being your guest, I should have 
taken a lodging in Marley until my work was 
accomplished.” 

“You would have set the little world of 
Marley-on-the-Wane wondering and _ talking 
then with a vengeance,” Helen remarked, with a 
smile. 

“You know,” put in Mark, gravely, “that we 
want you to stop here, to keep you with us 
always. You well know that, Lina.” 

She looked at Herncastle with a slow sweet 
smile tinged with melancholy ; and then her eyes 
dropped until their heavy fringe seemed to brish 
her pale cheek, over which a warm carnation 
flood was gradually spreadiug. 

He called her “Lina” now quite naturally, 





to her since that night when he had held her in 
his arms by the dark river in the low-lying 
meadows of Mosscourt, when her heart had 
throbbed against his heart and her head had Jain 
upon his shoulder, Notwithstanding, she knew 
that he loved her ; and he knew that his love was 
reciprocated. 

Still, there was that in her manner and in her 
eyes which seemed to say: “Not yet. Be 

tient! I dare not listen to you yet.” And 

ark comprehended and obeyed. His own great 
love, it is true, chafed secretly at this hard 
condition of affairs, but her slightest wish was law 
forthwith to him—she was his queen. They 
were like brother and sister together—at present, 
nothing more. She catled him “ Mark” as if he 
were in truth her brother. For a time indefinite 
he must rest content with this. 

Between the Hubbles and the Herncastles a 
decided coolness had arisen; Mrs. Hubble 
herself being simply furious with Mark and his 
sister for “taking up with” Lina Ferris in the 
face of all that had happened at Marley Mills. 
And Mrs. Hubble vowed that she would never 
again set foot within the Herncastles’ door—no, 
not if she lived, said she, “to be as old as 
Methuselum.” 

So in these days, when the last traces of winter 
were rapidly disappearing, and the first fresh 
flush of epring’s green splendour was bursting 
forth all over the earth, Helen saw scarcely any- 
thing of Amelia and Sophy Hubble. Folksat the 
Lower Mills knew absolutely nothing of the 
manner in which life went on with their neigh- 
bours across the water. 

They had heard, indeed, through Davy Crocket, 
the foreman, who had got his information from 
Miss Pinner, that Mrs. Andrews and her hus- 
band, after spending a few days at Marley Mills, 
had carried off Tommy and Joey to their own 
home, which was situated somewhere in the west 
of England ; and Lina thought regretfully of the 
two dear, silent little oddities whose young lives 


though he had uttered no other words of passion | for a space had crossed her own existence, and 
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whom now in all probability she would never 
meet again. 

“Tt is not my fault, I do assure you, dear Sir 
Philip,” said Mrs. Hubble plaintively one day 
to her future son-in-law, “that that girl is still 
in our neighbourhood. I packed her off with a 
flea in her ear ; and then those good-for- nothing 
Herncastles over yonder must needs go and take 
her part against us, and now she’s going to stop 
with them, I believe, just as long as ever they 
choose to keep her. At all events, so I hear. 
Poor thing !” said Mrs. Hubble, “ having no ’ome 
of her own, I suppose she is only too thankful 
to get her nose in anywhere.” 

And Sir Philip observed idly—though his lips 
under his black beard tightened in ominous 
fashion—that the matter, after all, was not of the 
slightest importance, as, in reality, he had long 
since forgotten the very existence of the girl. 

Again, with reference to Lina Ferris, Mark said 
on one occasion to Guy Arminger,— 

“Oh, by-the-bye, old man, I wanted to beg 
your pardon. You were quite right. I did cut 
up somewhat rough—I own it—when you persisted 
in that statement of yours about having seen Miss 
Ferris at Mokscourt Priory after dark ; and it was 
because I thought you were—thought you were 
mistaken at the time, you know. However, it 
seems that you were not. You were right. It 
‘was Miss Ferris whom you eaw. She has said so 
herself,-and has given me permission to say so 
as well—at any rate, to you, Guy.” 

“ And—though, of course, it is no affair of mine} 
—what the deuce did she want there, I won- 
der ?” said Guy, staring with all his might. 

“ Ah, that I canngt tell you,” replied Mark, 
simply, “ for I do not know.” 

“ Perhaps it is a case of asking no questions and 
hearing no lies?” Arminger laughed, in his care- 
less way. 

“Tam not in the habit of telling lies, Guy ; 
you know that.” 

“No, old man ; I didn’t really mean anything 
of the kind. I was merely wondering what Miss 
Ferris is concealing from all of us—what is the 
nature of the mystery in which she seems to be 
enveloped.” 

“Upon that point I cannot satisfy you either, 
Guy. She is our guest, and we have perfect faith 
in her.” 

‘You trust her entirely, you mean, though you 
know so little about her?” 

“Yes; I-mean, though we know so little about 
her, we trust her entirely,” answered Mark, 
quietly. 

Guy then, in his impulsive style, seized Hern- 
castle’s hand and wrung it fervently ; whilst 
tears—for the life of him he could not. have 
explained their sudden coming—glistened in his 
deep-blue eyes. 

“You love her very dearly, don’t you, dear old 
chap ?” said he. 

“ You are right, Guy, for once—I do,” replied 
the other ; and, returning with a grip of his own 
the pressure of Arminger’s hand, Herncastle 
turned on his heel and went about his business of 
the hour. 

Throughout his daily work: Lina’s dear image 
was in fancy ever before him ; her low, entranc- 
ing voice for ever in his ears. Yet never a duty 
was shirked, nor business care neglected. He 
plodded onward, strong, quiet, conscientious, in 
the performance of all that he had to do; yet 
looking confidently forward to the time when 
there should nevermore be the shadow of a pain 
or a sorrow between them, and his life on earth 
should te crowned with the crown of Lina’s open 
love. 

And Helen ? 

If Helen had her own troubles and doubts, her 
black moments of gnawing anxiety, grievous dis- 
appointment, and bitter humiliation, she kept the 
knowledge of them locked within her own breast, 
and showed a cheerful front’ to the world around 

her, Her temperament in a manner was similar 
to Mark’s—a plodding and a hopeful one. 

If haply Helen Herncastle had been married to 
a brute that beat her and otherwise used her ill, 
she would have taken neither friend nor neighbour 
into her confidence to pour out the history of her 
woes into a so-called sympatheticear, She would 

not have shrieked out her griefs from the house- 


‘to speak to he#psinee 


top ; she would have suffered and been strong in 
silence and hoped for better times. She would 
have borne her misfortunes with womanly 
dignity— albeit perchance with deepest sorrow in 
secret—and never, come the worst, have worn her 
heart upon her sleeve for chattering daws to 
cackle over and peck at, 


CHAPTER XR. 
SOPHY. HUBBLE’S ENGAGEMENT, 


Tr was.a lovely spring day itiflate April. Lina 
was in London—Mark himself, in the early morn- 
ing, having driven her im Bis dogceart to the 
Marley station to catch a fast up-train. 

On the evening previoug"to that day she had 
been to Mosseourt Priory—not, however, before 
she had intimated to Helen and her brother 
whither she was going—and had obtained another 
interview with Sir Philip Wroughton. 

The story of that second interview she carried : 
with her to London. 
Tn the afternoon 

wind,” as she phi 


y Hubb) b aN * got 
vit 5 — Miss 


Ferris was in town’ for, the led herself 
across the waterito calf at the Li Mills. 
/ This was the firstitime Helen had seen ‘Sophy, 


we the rumour of her extra- 
ordinary engagement had been confirmed and the 
news everywhere beeome public property, 
» Helen was at first inclined-to receive the ‘gitl’s 
visit coldly ; she conld. not-help ity being no 
hYypecrite; and as coldly after Amelia. 


©“ Amelia ? Poe is all right! She's busy 


this afternoon with a little game of-her own.; in 


other#words, slit has take herself off to Marley | 


to hunt down poor Mr. Stone’ ied Sophy, 
witli’ flipp»nt-laugh, nothing d at her 
chilly greeting. “Poor man! J’. pity’ him 
sincerely.” ‘ 

“TI fancy Mr. Stone, though, is perfectly 
capable of taking care of himself,” . remarked 
Helen, in her driest tone. 

“ That, you must know, is the joke of it. He 


| is,” answered Sophy, laughing again. . “ But our 


poor old Amelia, you see, is growing desperate. 
She is frantically jealous of, me, and of my 
success With Sir Philip, and she vows that, by 
hook or by crook she’ll be married before I am. 
Mais je le doute,” said Sophy, now with a sly nod 
and a. half-wink, “We shall see—time will 
show.” > 

“And when are you goirg to be married, 
pray ?” inquired Helen, with a queer smile. 

“T cannot tell you for certain,” replied Soph 
romptly ; “ but before long, I fancy. And loo 
ere, Helen Herncastle, now I am at last come 

to see you, just let me tell you that I think 
you are a nasty cold unfeeling thing never to 
have sent me all this long while a- single line or 
word of congratulation upon the——” 

“ Forgive me, Sophy,” put in Helen gravely. 
“T congratulate you now—that is, if the matier 
be a matter of congratulation.” 

“There!” pouted Sophy, “I. knew as well as 
possible that you would take that tone. ‘If,’ 
indeed! What a wet-blanket creature you are, 
Helen, Why, Amelia would give her ears to 
stand in my shoes.” =~ 

“T do not doubt it.-. But, you see, I am still 
vather hazy about the rights of the case,” Helen 
said, rising to ring the bell for Martha to. make 
some tea, “ At present I know only what people 

“Well, I'suspect that in this instance people 
say only what is true,” returned Sophy Hubble 
carelessly ; “ although Marley folks, as a rule, are 
not particular to a lie.or two.” 

“Come, let me hear your version of the story, 
Sophy. If anyone knows the real truth, of course 
it is yourself,” said Helen, coming back to her 
chair by the open window, at. which ‘Sophy 
Hubble, in a smart new boating-costume of 
cream flannel and Cambridge blue—the -first of 
its kind she had donned that season—also, sat, 
resting her chin in her hand, with her elbow 
supported by the window-sill, and looking: idly 
out at the beautiful Wane, ; Moored: in a creek, 
amidst the rushes by the meadow-path, Sophy’s 





light skiff, with its gay red cushions and tassels, 


languidly rode up and down, agitated by the 
gentle tide. The sleepy roar of the mills fell to- 
day soothingly upon the balmy air, with the 
humming of bees st Helen’s sweet wall- 
flowers and the cool refreshing splash of the 
tumbling mill-taile; A lark was singing jubi- 
lantly high in the summer-like blue of the sky. 
“Let me hear,” said Helen again, in order to 
rouse her visitor from the contemplative mood 
into which she appeared to bave insensibly 
fallen, “ your version of the story, Sophy.” 
Martha had brought in the tea, and Helen, as 
she spoke, handed Sophy acup. ~~ 
“Oh, there’s not much to hear after all,” re- 
plied the girl nonchalantly, waking up; “and I 
fancy, in reality, that you know as much about 
the business as I do myself. However, since I 
am here—and I tell’you frankly that ma, though 
she cooled down &’ bit when she heard Miss Ferris 
was away, is awfully wild jwith ‘me for coming 
over at all; but I don’t care; her I should 
—— myself—sinee I am_ he: | Bay, you shal) 
ave the plain truth from my own | I don’t 
: dtas I @4id@ month ago, 
mement as 


feel half so over it.as I 

and am able now to regard tlie-arrang 

coully and philosophically as does Sir Philip him- 
self. Tis a comical kind of courtship, I can tell 
you, Helen. One can’t help laughing—ha, ha!” 

“T dare say,” Helen remarked, with an 
involuntary smile “Hefgmanner had thawed 
somewhat, and was more cordial than it had 
pone to be atthe 

spite of herself}, : 
there was something 1 
exhilarating, in Sophy Hubb 
ance and imperturbable good 
her curious engagement. 

“You must ‘have knowna—everybody knew— 
how. awfully Sir-Philip is in papa’s debt. .He 
has been borrowing money of him, big sums, toc, 
for years and years past, until at last papa very 
sensibly declined to stand it any longer. He 
determined that. there should be a settlement, 
an arrangement—call it what you will—of some 
description ; and so after a while they managed 
it between them in about the only way, as it 
seems to me, that the thing could be conifortably 
and amicably settled.” 

“Ae terribly worldly: way, Sophy,” Helen 
observed, half sadly now. 

“ Of course you are just the girl to look at the 
affair in that lights’ but the picture, you see, has 
two sides toit, and l always try to keep before me 
the less gloomy of the two. Well, as I was aboyt 
to explain, papa at last pave Sir Philip to under- 
stand that, he. was inclined to play banker no 



















longer. If’Sir Philip chose to marry one,of us 


girls and make her Lady Wroughton, mistress of 
Mosscourt Priory here in this county, and, of 
Goole Grange somewhere or other in Midland- 
shire—tumbledown old barracks as I believe they 
both are, notwithstanding—he would give. his 
daughter so .favoured sixty thousand ,pounds 
down on her wedding-day, and at the same time 
would cancel that debt of Sir Philip’s which has 
grown, during all, these years, to such a formid- 
able figure. There is also some talk on pa’s part 
of paying Sir Philip’s other outstanding debts, 
frightful and numerous as they are, so that he 
shall go to church a free man and start afresh 
Once more with me for his-wife. If Sir Philip 
refused to fall in with papa’s suggestion, and 
adopt his views absolutely in the matter—why, 
then, he, Sir Philip Wroughton, must take his 
chance and look. out for squalls; in plain 
language, must prepare to have things made 
decidedly hot for him, don’t you know—indeed, 
as hot as it might be possible for pa to make 
them in the circumstances. To cut the tale 
short, Sir Philip asked for a week in which to 
consider the. proposition ; it wanted a deal. of 
thinking over, said he. Papa greed, And the 
upshot of it all was that at the end of a.week 
‘my future Jord and master appeared at Marley 
Mills and proposed in due form -for the hand of 
Miss Sophia Hubble. Being a middle-aged man 
of taste and discernment, he chose me before 
Amelia, you see,; and so I, my dear Helen, am 
to be Lady Wroughton.” ‘ 

“ Well, well, well ; you must go your own way, 





I suppose, Sophy,” Helen Herticastle said ; then 
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ween ——— 
she added, abrupily—“ I hope you may be-happy; 
I’m sure. 
ae shrugged her shoulders, 
“I dare say you wonder how we get along 
together—he and I—now don’t. you ?” said :she, 
in the most matter-of-fact tone conceivable, 

“Perhaps I do,” said Helen. “As: you 
ome st now, it must be a comical court- 
ship, 

“Tt is,” replied Sophy, nodding. ‘ When we 
aye alone together we can never find a syllable to 
say to each other; and I always somehow fancy 
that he is half asleep. He looks like it. He has 
given me no presents, and I don’t expect any. He 
has never once kissed me, and I don’t expect heever 
will ; in fact, I verily believe that 1 should 
shiver violently if he were to take it into his 
head to attempt the performance. However, 
after all, there is one thing which makes it 
tolerably easy for both of us ; and that is we both 
fully comprehend that the marriege is a marri 
of mutual accommodation, and that love has 
nothing whatever to do with it.” 

“ You think, then, Sophy, that it will be a fine 
thing to be made Lady Wroughton ?.” questioned 
Helen, with, perceptible scorn in her clear 
eyes, 
“ Certainly I do,” answered the other, equably. 
I'd throw over the nicest fellow in the world, if 
he was poor, for one that could give me a title and 
position, don’t you know. I always said that I 
should like to be Lady Somebody or other, 
though I neyerdreamed.that it would one day 
really happen. My word ! you should have seen 
and heard how Amelia stamped and raved when 
she learned that it was poor little me, and not 
her, to whom Sir Philip had thrown the hand- 
kerchief, Iwas positively ashamed of her, and 
told her so, and that made her worse. Of course 
e and ma don’t care a straw which of us it is, so 

ng as'one of us in the end shall be made Lady 
Wroughton., Such fun! We heard the other 
day that all the bigwigs,'as papa calls them, in 
the county, had cut Sir Philip: dead since his 
engagement/to me had become generally known ; 
ut ma says they will all. come round by degrees 
after we are married and settled at the Priory, 
and beas affableand as condescending as you please. 
Let them, that’s all,” said Sophy, viciously, “ and 
T'll snub ’em right and left, every man Jack, for 
their pains !” 

In this strain she chattered on for some time 
longer ; when finding that Mark failed to show 
himself, she rose and took her leave—sculling 
herself home in her trim little skiff with the 
crimson, cushions and rudder cords to match, 

In the evening, by the last train, Lina returned 
from her day in town. Mark again drove his 
dogeart, into Marley, met Miss Ferris at the 
station there, and brought her home to. the 
Lower Mills. 

Pleading weariness, Lina went to her room as 
soon as she got back to the Herncastles’ ;, Helen 
accompanying her friend upstairs and protesting, 
in spite of Lina’s dissent, that Martha should 
presently bring up to her a nice cosy little supper 
—for of course, after her journey, she must be 
both hungry and fatigued, Then Helen, with 
her hands, in the old affectionate fashion, upon 
Llina’s shoulders, asked after “ Phil;” and the 
girl, her head turned aside and her lovely sad 
eyes filling, answered that it was one of her 
darling’s bad days, and that the spring-time of 
the year always sorely tried him, 

Helen hastened to change the conversation, 
and told, Lica cheerfully about Sophy Hubble’s 
visit. 

“ From what I can gather,” Helen said, “I-do 
not think. that it will be long now before that 
remarkable marriage takes place. I can’t imagine 
how it will turn out.” 

Lina brushed aside her tears, and smiled in 
her proud calm way. - 

*T have an idea that the marriage will never 
take - place,” she said: “Time. will show,” 


Adding hastily—“I, had told Phil before to-day 
about our—about myvold; friend Jasper Brooke 
at.the Lock ; and see! he has sent him this purse 
for a 
Phil's.” 
“Tt is avery heavy purse,” observed Helen, 


present, , Of course my friends are 





thoughtfully, .taking..Phil’s gift for a moment 
into her hand. 

By-and-by,, when. Lina was putting on ‘her 
dainty dressing-gown, Helen Herncastle for the 
first. time noticed a large jet locket which she 
wore on a ribbon around her neck and evidently 
concealed in her bosom. At sight of the locket 
an involuntary.exclamation broke from Helen. 
For an instant, av instant keen with pain and 
apprehension, she trembled for Mark's future. 

‘““Lina—forgive .my curiosity,” she said, 
wistfully—“ does that, locket contain a photo- 
graph?” 

Lina, without knowing that she did so, raised 
one hand quickly to the ribbon about her throat, 
covering the black locket with the other. 

“Yes,” she replied, with visible emotion, 
“the photograph of my dead mother.” 

* And—and,, Lina, nothing else?” questioned 
Helen, in, the same wistful tone. 

And Lina answered,— 

“Yes, Helen, something else—a copy of that 
dear, dead mother's marriage certificate, 

“That is all, dear?” 

“ That is all.” 

Whereupon Helen pressed her arms very 
lovingly and trustfully around Lina, and buried 
her face on Lina’s neck. 

“ Dearest friend, forgive me,” she whispered. 
“You know of what—of whom—I was 
thinking?” 

“ Yes, I know,” answered Lina, softly, returning 
Helen’s caress ; “ but you’ .have nothing to fear. 
I—I mean, dear, that he has nothing to fear, 

— 


On the following day Lina Ferris went across 
to the Lock cottage to see Jasper Brooke, and 
took with her the present which Phil had sent to 
the old man. 

She found him sitting in the porch in the 
sunshine, e in mending his night-lines, 
which it was Jasper’s custom, during the summer 
months, to bait and set after dusk in cool and 
secret places beneath the old bridge or in the 
reedy shallows hard by the tumbling weir. 

It had been an idle day for Jasper Brooke, 
few boats or ‘barges since sunrise having passed 
through the Lock gates. ; f 

He wept childish tears of gratitude over Phil’s 
bountiful gift; and patted Lina’s hand, and 
stroked her dark hair, telling her dreamily, as he 
was wont to do, that she was like his lovely 
daughter who’ was dead and gone, and calling her 
Evangeline. 


_ — 


CHAPTER XXII. 
AN AFTERNOON IN MARLEY. 


Ir was market-day in Marley-on-the-Wane ; and 
it being also a' warm bright day, Helen Herncastle, 
in the afternoon, having a few purchases to make 
at different shops, walked through the beautiful 
Marley meadows into the town. 

Lina accompanied her friend. 

Mark, of course, attended market, and had 
driven. off to his business!earlier in the day. The 
girls had arranged to meet him at the “ Bear 
Hotel” at five o’clock, when they would all drive 
back in the dog-eart to the Lower Mills together. 

The wooded hills beyond and beside the Wane 
were now greenly and gloriously clad; the river 
itself flashed and quivered: joyously in the sun- 
light ; the swallows kissed the stream’s broad 
I Tet 


Gloriously green and beautiful, too, was the 
billowy plain vf lush meadow grass, starred 
thickly everywhere with bold bright buttercups ; 
and sweetly, ‘daintily blue were the clustering 
forget-me-nots which grew so coyly amongst the 
rushes by the waterside. . 

As they left the fair wide meadow-land behind 
them,'and, gaining the precincts of the town, 
turned up into the High-street, they beheld, 
coming slowly towards them, a poor, sorry ‘old 
figure—a figure advancing with difficulty, leaning 
on’'a couple of sticks. 

Her big black bonnet was crushed and shape- 
less ; her’ apron, which might once have. been 
whiter, now hung before her in unsavoury 
tatters; her miserable gown, if gown it could be 





=_— limply and starvedly clothed her gaunt old 
nes, 

The two girls noticed, as she tottered onward, 
that a foul, blood-soiled bandage crossed. her 
wrinkled forehead and wholly concealéd one eye 
as well. Above the bandage, with its horrible 
stains, locks of short and coarse white hair blew 
about iv the light fresh wind. 

A strip or two of sticking-plaster were con- 
spicuous upon her lower jaw, which, toothless 
and palsied, worked up and down as she crawled 
along in the sweet spring sunshine, muttering 
aloud,— 

“Ah me! ah me! for poor bodies o’ the likes 
o’ us ’tis a hard and cruel world. I oughter have 
been, dead and gone—and I wonder I ain’t—long 
ago., But I:can’t go into the Ouse, and I wun’t 
go into the ’Ouse.; Nicky shall murder me first, 
and that I suppose he’ll do some day.” 

Helen Herncastle immediately recognised the 
poor old figure. It was Nicky Burden’s grand- 
mother, who lived with him in Eden Alley. 

“ Why, Granny, what is the matter with you ?” 
she cried, shocked and astonished at the spectacle 
of Granny’s woful plight. “What in the world 
have you been doing to yourself?” 

“ Ah, Miss Nelly, is it you ?—Heaven bless you, 
dearie !” said Granny Burden, with a lively sense 
of possible favours to come, and looking up side- 
wise with her one blear eye from out of the dingy 
penthouse of her flattened hexdgear. “ No, I ain’t 
been doing nothing to myself—it’s Nicky. Hes 
on the drink again, Miss Helen, Nicky is, and a- 
spending at the ‘ Hopleaf’ or the ‘ Pack’oss’ every 
blessed farden he earns at his fly-driving. And 
he’ll be the death o’ me afore he’ve done, Miss 
Helen, he will, you'll ses, and then his poor old 
Granny won't trouble him no longer.” 

“ hy don’t you have him locked up?” ex- 
claimed Helen, indignantly, “It is shameful to see 
you in this condition !” 

And Lina, though her own heart ached with 
keenest pity too, could not repress the shudder 
which chilled her veins as her eyes fell upon the 
blood-stained bandage that hid from view Granny's 
wounded eye and head. 

“Have him locked up?” whined the old 
woman, shaking dolefully her big black bonnet. 
“T dunno, Miss Helen; Idunno, ’Tis hard, arter 
all, you see, on your own flesh and blood, to send 
"em to jail. Once a jail-bird, allus a jail-bird, my 
ole man that I buried nigh on twenty year ago 
used to say ;. and he was right there, Miss Helen. 
We maun’t be ton hard on Nicky ; for he don’t 
know what he’s doing when the drink’s inside of 
him, Nicky don’t. Ah, that cussed drink !” 

“ Accursed indeed!” sighed Helen quickly. 
“But as for being hard on him, why, that is 
sheer nonsense, you know, Granny. It is a great 
deal harder for you, I should say, to be knocked 
about the place like a bit of old furniture,” she 
added with warmth. 

“ But if Nicky was took away I should have to 
go into the ’Ouse,” said Granny, swaying feebly 
as she leant upon her two hedge-sticks ; “and I 
don’t want to die in the ’Ouse, Miss Helen. 
Trew enough ’tis, he a’most did for me in the 
winter, and would ha’ done the job quite if Mr. 
Mark and ‘the young gen’leman at the Priory 
hadn't ha’ come along down the Alley that night 
and stopped him jest in time.” 

Ah, yes; I remember now their telling me 
something about it,” Helen replied kindly. “ And 
where are you off to now, Granny ?” 

Granny whimpered out that she was just 
dragging herself down as far as the Vicarage, to 
see whether her pitiful story would in any wise 
soften the heart of the Vicar’s high and mighty 
lady. . 

“Tt all depends what skin she’s in,” said the 
old woman, not without venom. “She's as hard 
as nails or the-crusts o’ bread’ a week old which 
she chucks to the likes 0’ us, as if we was dogs, 
when we go down to the kitchen-door for scraps 
sometimes. But there, my lovey, when the cup- 
board’s empty at home, crustes a week old be 
better than no bread at all. ‘Come to church, to 
early matins, Mrs. Burden,’ says my fine madam ; 
or ‘Read: our beautiful little magazine, Mrs. 
Burden,’ says: she, ‘and you will feel. more com 
fortable in every way.’ She thinks we:can live 
on tracks and that there blessed‘ parish maga- 
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zine,’ as they calls it ; and if a poor soul’s a- 
starving, why, she tells ’em to come to church 
and think of heaven. But prayer-making, Miss 
Helen, comes hard like to a empty stomick, and 
church-going and that ain’t pleasant to a body 
when you've only rags and tatters to go in. 
’Deed, I often thinks,” sighed Granny _Burden— 
“ spite of all the texes and trackses as ever was— 
that there ain’t no such things as God and heaven 
for the poor.” 

The clock in the tower of the parish church 
chiming the half-hour after three warned Helen 
and her companion that they should be moving 
onward. So, with kind and cheering words, they 
each slipped something into Granny’s ready palm 
—something which made the crone’s one blear 
eye twinkle with satisfaction—and hastened up 
the street in the direction of the busy market- 
place ; with Granny Burden’s fervent and reiter- 
ated “God bless ye, my dears!” following them 
as they went on their way. 

When next Helen and Lina heard of Granny 
Burden, the old woman’s troubles were ended, 
the sufferings of a hard and joyless life were 
done with for ever! And Eden Alley knew her 
no more. She had solved then the mystery of the 
“Great Perhaps,” and had ascertained whether 
or not there was a place called heaven for the 
poor. 

* . * * 

Soon after four o'clock Helen Herncastle had 
finished her shopping. She and Lina, during the 
business of the afternoon, had caught an occa- 
sional glimpse of Mark, surrounded by other 
men, near the Corn-exchange ; likewise they had 
beheld, in the distance, the familiar burly figure 
of Amelia Hubble in hot pursuit of Mr. Stone. 

Presently they saw the Hubbles’ carriage drive 
with much pomp into the market-place and stop 
before the shop of the chief Marley stationer. 
This shop, which was also the library, was situated 
nearly opposite to the doors of the “ Bear Hotel.” 

Within the carriage, reclining with much grace 
upon the cushions, were Mrs. Hubble and her 
daughter, Sophy, both of them magnificently 
mee in the latest fashicn for the month of 

ay. 

Facing these two sat Sir Philip Wroughton, 
languid of aspect and dressed in summer gray, 
and with a pink carnation in hie button hole, 
His trim slight figure was still so young-looking 
that one might well have mistaken it—had it not 
been for the close-cropped gray head—for that of 
a really young man. 

At this spectacle the faint colour which the 
walk into Marley by the breezy riverside had 
brought to Lina’s cheeks, gradually disappeared, 
and her lips in their delicate lines tightened 
visibly. Helen Herncastle laughed, amused. 

“Tt is a proud moment for Mrs. Hubble,” said 
she, merrily. “Can you not enter into her 
feelings, Lina ?—driving thus into Marley on a 
market-day, with Sir Philip Wroughton occupying 
a seat in her carriage in the character of her 
future son-in-law? Yes—it is a proud moment 
for Mrs. Hubble. Look at her!” 

And Lina, still pale, and with nostrils slightly 
quivering, looked again ; but she answered ina 
low, firm tone : 

“No, I could not, if I were to try, dear, enter 
into the spirit of Mrs. Hubble’s sensations, For 
my own part, I cannot conceive that there should 
be anything to be proud of in holding the 
elightest intercourse with a man like Sir Philip 
Wroughton.” 

“Ab, well, dear Lina, you know how much in 
the dark I still am—how little it is at present 
that I comprehend of your secret,” Helen replied, 
in her bright, good-humoured way. “ And 
though of course I am aware how intensely you 
dislike the man, yet you must admit that——” 

“ Dislike, I am afraid, is by far too mild and 
Christian a word. I believe that I am wicked 
enough to hate him,” interrupted Lina, quickly. 

Here the carriage-party waiting before the 
stationer’s door caught sight of Helen and Miss 
Ferris upon the opposite pavement. 

Sophy nodded immediately in a pleasant 
condescending little manner ; Sir Philip himself, 
with no trace of a smile, just lifted his hat, 
whilst Mrs. Hubble’s satin bonnet, with its 





towering plume of sage-green feathers, moved 
never an inch. 

Helen bowed across the road in return. Lina 
Ferris, with proud indifference, ignored all three. 

“T suppose they will take up Amelia by-and- 
by,” Helen remarked, “when she has accom- 
plished her—— Ha!” 

Now it was Helen Herncastle’s turn to start 
and change colour; but people were near, and 
she speedily regained her eelf-command. 

A burat of laughter, the sound of voices raised 
in friendly dispute, had turned the eyes and the 
attention of the girls towards the doors of the 
“ Bear Hotel.” Those plate-glass doors beneath 
the portico were perpetually on the swing on 
market-day in Marley-on-the- Wane. 

A group of young men, apparently all known 
one to the other, had accidentally met together 
outside that popular hostelry ; and now were 
united in prevailing upon one of their number— 
one that appeared somewhat reluctant to join 
them—to enter the bar and (in their own 
phraseology) “ liquor up.” 

“No, no, you fellows,” laughed Guy Arminger, 
“T have had enough, I tell you—at any rate, for 
the present. Can't you see that I have, man? 
It’s too soon now—later on, perhaps, don’t you 
know. . . . Besides, there’s the gov’nor, Sir 
Philip, over yonder. If he sees me loafing about 
here with you chaps, he may take it intw his head 
by-and-by to make himself a bit unpleasant. 
He can be deucedly unpleasant, I assure you, 
when he likes. . . .” 

“Don’t be a fool,” said one affectionately. 

“ A bottle of Apollinaris won’t kill you, Guy 
old chap,” chaffed a second, 

“ Oh, Sir Philip be hanged!” cheerily observed 
a third ; the expression made use of, however, 
was by no means exactly “hanged.” “He has 
eyes just now only for the adurable Sophy.” 

Another shout of merriment greeted this sally 
at Miss Sophy Hubble’s expense ; and then they 
all said kindly and soothingly : 

“ Yes, yes, dear old boy—Sir Philip be ‘ hanged’ 
—n capital idea! Come along, Arminger.” 

Here somebody pushed open the swing-door 
resolutely, and they all trooped in, treading upon 
one another’s heels and hustling the yielding Guy 
along—perhaps in reality nothing loath—in their 
noisy midst. The doors swung easily back into 
their place; the boisterous young men had 
vanished. 

The little scene was over in less than a minute ; 
but Helen Herncastle saw it and instantly 
grasped its significance. She dragged Lina’s arm 
within her own and turned shortly round. 

“Let us cross over,” she said, speaking 
hurriedly in her vain attempt to speak carelessly. 

“T detest passing that horrid ‘ Bear’ on these 
days—detest having to meet Mark there. See, 
Lina ! , Amelia Hubble has at last captured poor 
Mr. Stone, and is now taking him up to the 
carriage to speak to her mother. I suppose 
between them they will make him promise that 
he will dine to-night at the Mills.” 

In silent yet tenderest sympathy Lina pressed 
close the arm of her friend. She understood, 
had discerned long ago, how dear to Helen was 
this Guy Arminger. Still Helen herself, with 
regard to her great love, had breathed never an 
actual word to any living soul—not even to Lina 
Ferris. How could she—why should she—she 
reasoned within herself, when Guy, who might 
have spoken, always kept silent ; when he had 
never, indeed, really spoken out ? 

Later on, they found Mark with his dogeart 
awaiting their appearance in the broad gateway 
of the “ Bear Hotel,” where sounds of conviviality 
were distinctly audible, issuing from the bar and 
and public rooms within. Mark’s brow was 
cloudy. He spoke in the brusque tone he could 
not help when annoyed. Helen’s heart sank ; 
she read Mark’s gloom aright. 

“You aré nearly five minutes late, Helen,” 
said he, looking at his watch. 

“Are we, dear—I didn’t know it,” she an- 
swered gently. She touched the sleeve of his 
light covert-coat. “Mark,” she whispered, “ is 
—is Guy in there?” 

He nodded. “Jump up,” he said aloud. 

So saying, he helped his sister to mount the 
back seat and assisted Lina to the front place 





beside his own. The ostler, tipped before the 
girls’ arrival, led the mare to the gateway 
entrance, and three minutes later, at a brisk 
trotting pace, they were driving homeward along 
the Redminster road. 

Helen for a while wrestled in silence with her 
anguish, thankful that she was occupying the 
back seat of the dogeart. But presently leaning 
over between Lina and Mark, she told her brother 
quite cheerfully whom they had seen in the town 
and how they had got through their afternoon. 

Soon they turned down the quiet lane which 
led to the Lower Mills ; and-shortly afterwards 
the willing brown mare stopped at her master’s 
garden gate. 

“ Home at last !” exclaimed Lina, simply and 
naturally. ‘I am so glad.” 

And Mark’s heart leaped as he heard the words. 
Would the dear old homestead ever be really 
Lina’shome? Yes, some day, he fondly trusted 
—some day, if he was patient; and patient he 
meant to be. 

Ah, what would he have said, could he have 
looked into the future and have read therein that 
his beloved Lower Mills would never be the home 
re _ sweet woman who was all the world to 

im 

Radiantly as the sun shone, was yet shining on 
that fair May day, the shadows of a great dark- 
ness were horribly near ! 


(To be continued.) 








Tue Austrian Emperor, in order to acknow- 
ledge a singular display of loyalty, accepted the 
sum of five florins, equal to about eight shillings, 
which had been bequeathed to his Majesty by a 
poor Austrian peasant recently deceased. 

Tue Russians call influenza Chinese catarrh, 
the Germans call it the Russian pest, the Italians 
name it the German disease, the French call it 
the Italian fever, and the Spanish catarrh. The 
Italians invented the term influenza in the 
seventeenth century, and attributed the disease to 
the influence of certain planets, 


-A ToUcHING old rural custom prevails in the 
west of France during the harvest season. On 
the edge of a field bordering the highway a sheaf 
of grain is left standing, to which all the peasants 
of the village contribute, and which is called 
“the stranger's sheaf,” as it is the property of 
the first tramp or other homeless wayfarer 
who may care to carry it away and profit by its 
price. 

THE Riviera in .the south of France is 
especially devoted to floriculture, and each city 
has it own special product. Nice raises fifty 
thousand pounds of violets and great quantities 
of orange-blossoms. Cannes is famous for its 
roses, tuberoses and jessamines, and Grasse also 
supplies a large number of orange-blossoms. 
Over a million pounds of orange-blossoms are 
annually gathered on the Riviera, many of them 
being used in Carnival week. 

Kura Oscar of Sweden is a musical monarch, 
who may often be heard for hours improvising on 
the piano, and more particularly on the organ— 
an instrument almost unknown in private circles 
abroad. His Majesty is also, like the Czar, a great 
lover of glee singing. His brothers, Charles XV. 
and Gustavus, were equally gifted musicians and 
lovers of that noble art. Prince Gustavus Adol- 
phus, the eldest grandson of King Oscar, and 
future king, already evinces that admirable early 
love of music which is the heirloom of the gifted 
house of Bernadotte, 

Dorine the Directoire in France the leaders of 
fashion’ adopted the Roman style of dress, and 
ornamented each avm with three bracelets—one 
high up on the arm, another by the elbow, and 
another on the wrist. Toward 1839 the brace- 
lets had a fashion of their own, they must be 
black ; afterward one saw them made of coins 
joined together, chiselled with figures of war- 
riors, &c. At the present day caprice inspires 
the jewellers with all kinds of new and curious 
ideas, but a simple one is the most beautiful ; a 
circle of pure gold gives a charm to a round 
white arm on a wowan, more than handsomer 
ores of many-coloured precious s tones, 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


LaBOURING under the intense excitement that 
was upon her, Mrs. Dawson, was about to tell 
Olive everything. She had drawn the girl closely 
beside her: her eyes were glittering like stars, 
hec breath coming in little gasps. She had 
evidently forgotten, or put aside the reason that 
had kept her so long silent, and was about to put 
into the girl’s possession certain facts that would 
have gone far toward proving the guilt of the real 
criminal ; but as she opened her lips to speak, the 
door opened without a knock, almost without 
a sound, and a man stood there, 

Mrs. Dawson glanced up. A little cry seemed 
to freeze upon her lips. The colour which had 
burned crimson in her cheeks under her excite- 
ment vanished, leaving her curiously pale. 

She staggered to her feet. Olive turned, and 
as she did so, recognised Maurice Lemaitre. 

He stood there smiling, debonair ; but beneath 

the smile there was an expression which the most 
skilled physiognomist would have found difficult 
to read. 
“Ah!” he exclaimed, quietly, “have I in- 
terrupted a pleasant conversation? I am sorry. 
I wanted to see Miss Thornton. The servant told 
me she was out, and asked me to wait here for 
her return, I did not know that I should find 
any one here, Am I de trop?” 

Mrs. Dawson did not reply. She stood there 
with one hard pressed above her heart, and the 
other grasping the back of the chair which she 
had vacated, 

Olive felt upset. She could scarcely have told 
why, and yet she knew that an opportunity had 
been lost that might never come again. Some- 
how she felt a bitter and unreasoning anger to- 
ward the man who had interrupted that interview, 
but there was no indication of it in her voice as 
she answered,— 

“No, sir. We can continue our conversation 
at some future time as well as now. Will you 
excuse me while I take off my hat ?” 

“Certainly. Rut you will return?” 

ee 

It seemed to her that she could not have borne 
her part in an ordinary conversation just at that 
time, and gladly made her escape. The door had 
scarcely closed upon her, however, when Lemaitre 
walked over to the side of the old nurse. 

“You surely were not fool enough to really in- 
tend to tell her that, were you?” he asked. 

The woman looked at him defiantly. 

“And why not?” she cried doggedly. “Do 
you think that I am going to allow that child to 
believe her mother a guilty wretch! It is bad 
enough that she should think her father to be a 
murderer, but that her mother should be accused 
of a crime that is worse in womar than murder is 
in man, I will not bear!” 

“What are you talking about? You always 
were a little daft over that family.” 

“T have shown it, have I not, when I have 
allowed Vincent Farquhar for all these years to be 
the hunted thing that he has been, for your sake ! I 
tell you,.Maurice, that I can’t stand it, and I won’t. 

en he was condemned to prison I did not 
know the truth. It was only after he made his 
escape that I discovered what had happened, and 
the part that you had played init. But he was 
gone, then. I knew not where he was, and I 
comforted my conscience with that flimsy excuse. 
But I can’t do it any longer. I neither sleep nor 
eat. My conscience is driving me mad. [ tell 
you, Maurice, that I must speak. I must!” 

“You will do nothing of the kind. You are 
mad to even think of such a thing !” 

“Do you mean that you will let that innocent 
man be sent back to prison ? ” 

“Tam not a sentimentalist. Pouf! What do 
you think I care for that innocent man? What 
difference do you think it makes to me who suffers 
for the crime? I never committed it. What is 


it all to me?” . 

“Oh, don’t try to deceive me in that way. You 
did not commit the crime, I grant you, but why 
do you suppose I have been silent all these years ? 








For tke sake of Marcus Naylor, and the odious 
money that you extract from him month by 
month? Never! It is because I know that you 
would stand beside him in the dock. It is because 
I know that while your hand had nothing to do 
with striking the blow that killed Olive Farquhar, 
you were none the less Marcus Naylor’s accomplice 
in that you have concealed his crime, and you 
would share his punishment. It is because I 
could not see you a convict and live!” 

She covered her haggard face with her hands 
and fell, rather than sat in a chair. Her whole 
frame was shaking with suppressed sobs, and ad- 
vancing, Lemaitre took her alm«st roughly by the 
shoulder and shook her. 

“Stop that ! confound it all !” he cried, angrily. 
“Don’t you know that someone is liable to come 
in here at any moment? What do you think 
Grace Thornton or Olive would think to see you 
in this hysterical state ?” 

“They would think that which is true, that I 
have borne my part in this vile conspiracy until I 
can bear it no longer. They would think that Iam 
cot so utterly without heart as my loathsome 
conduct would lead people to believe, and they 
might feel sorry for me that my unworthy son 
has compelled me to be a party to a horrible 
crime.” 

“ How many times have I told you not to men- 
tion «loud the relationship that exists between 
us? Do you think I am anxious to have the world 
‘know my parentage?” 

* At least, your father and mother were honest 
people, which is more than can be said of the 
son.” 

He sh. ugged his shoulders indifferently. 

“Don’t let us quarrel !” he exclaimed, in his 
usual drawling voice. “It can do no good either 
to you or me, and might do much harm. I have 
only this to tell you, that if you keep to your 
determination and tell that girl the story of that 
night, you will ruin me body and soul. I don’t 
think you can desire that, for, agknowledged or 
unacknowledged, I am your son. You have 
always claimed to love me.” 

** And Heaven knows I have loved you! In 
spite of the fact that you have denied me, in spite 
of the fact that I know you to be a heartless 
scoundrel that would hesitate at nothing to 
accomplish an end, I have loved you, and I love 
you still.” 

“Then you can’t want to see me disgfaced. 
You can’t want to see me in prison. Do 
you love Vincent Farquhar so well that you would 
rather see me, your own son, behind those iron 
bars than him? Do you love him so well that you 
will give him his liberty at the cost of mine? Is 
that what you call affection for your son ?” 

The woman did not reply. Her head sank upon 
her breast, and she groaned aloud. Lemaitre was 
not slow to see his advantage. 

“ Mother,” he whispered, “ will you promise me 
to be silent ?” 

He leaned over and took her hand, but she drew 
it away with a little shiver and groaned again. 

“T can’t.!” she gasped. “I can’t!” 

“Not if I promise you upon my honour that I 
will have Vincent Farquhar liberated from 

rison? Not if I swear to you that I will restore 
im to freedom ?” 

She started up, flushing eagerly. 

“ How could you do that ?” she cried. 
would such a thing be possible ?” 

“T will find a way if you will only trust it to 
me. You would spoil everything if you were to 
speak now. Listen, mother; I am going to tell 
you another secret. Everything is turning my 
way at last |!” 

“How?” 

“Did you ever suspect that—I loved Mabel 
Naylor?” 

“You loved Mabel Naylor? Never ! 
be true ?” 

“Tt is true,” he answered, telling the lie with- 
out hesitation. “I love her with all my heart. 
Well, mother, she has always seemed as far away 
from your worthless son as the stars are from the 
earth, but I am sbout to accomplish the desire of 
my heart now.” 

** How?” 

“She has promised to be my wife. In a few 
short months that promise will be redeemed, and 


“How 


Can it 





then I shall be at liberty to do anything that I 
may desire for Vincent Farquhar. Mother, listen : 
Why should you wish to ruin my life? Why 
should you wish to rob me of everything for which 
I have echemed, perhaps sinned, for years? You 
can do him no good now. You can not restore to 
Vincent Farquhar the years that he has lost. 
You can not rid him of the sting of the convict’s 
cell, You can give him nothing but his liberty, 
and I promise you that heshall have that. Now, 
will you be silent ?” 

* How can I {—how can I?” 

He knelt at her side, slipped his arm round her 
waist and kissed her. 

“For your boy’s sake, dear,” he whispered. 

It was enough. Perhaps she would never have 
loved him so well if he had not denied her. Per- 
haps if the world had known the tie that united 
them, she would have cared less ; but, however 
that may have been, sheadoredhim. The caress, 
the kindness of the tone overcame her. She put 
her arms about his neck and kissed him passion- 
ately. 

“Tt you will do that,” she cried, “I will try to 
be satisfied. But, oh, Maurice, promise me that 
you wil nt break your word to me!” 

“Of course I shall not, you foolish old mother ; 
but in return you must promise me on your 
honour that you will say nothing to any one, and 
least of all to Olive about this. Is it agreed?” 

“Yes, I promise,” she answered, wearily. 





CHAPTER XXII. 

“Oxtve!” 

She was sitting alone in the parlour of the 
house that had been her home for a few days, 
gazing in abstracted fashion out of the window. 
She did not hear any one enter, and did not know 
that she had ceaced to be alone until the sound 
of her own name attracted her. 

She recognized the voice, and sprung to her 
feet, a crimson flush dyeing her cheeks. 

It was Noel Chatteris who stood there, a trifle 
graver, a trifle quieter than usual, but never ap- 
pearing to better advantage than with that ray 
of sunlight just touching his dark hair like a 
h 


alo. 

“Did I startle you?” he asked, with a slow, 
half-sad smile. 

“ Yes—that is—no—I don’t know,” she s‘am- 
mered. “ The fact is, I was thinking, and did not 
hear you enter.” 

“T knew you were. I have been standing here 
about two minutes looking at you.” 

“You must have thought me awfully rude.” 

“T thought you very ——” 

He did not complete his sentence, but broke off, 
flushing almost like a girl. She did not seem to 
observe it, however, but exclaimed,— 

“ Won't you sit down? You look tired.” 

He took a chair near the one that she had 
occupied, and motioned her to sit beside him. 

“T came to tell you that you may go to see 
your father to-day,” he said, gently. 

“ At what time ?” 

“This afternoon at three. I will meet you at 
the hospital door and take you in.” 

‘* How good you are!” . 

“ Not at all, You overestimate my services. I 
am only a lawyer who has undertaken a case and 
doesn’t care to see his client beaten. I suppose 
you have discovered nothing that can help us in 
any way?” 

She hesitated for a moment. It had been her 
intention to tell him nothing of that conversation 
with Jack, but now that he was there beside her, 
she felt that she ought to keep nothing from him. 
She intuitively knew that she could trust him. 
She knew that, let the cost be to himself what it 
would, he would be staunch and true unto death, 

“T have not exactly discovered anything,” she 
answered slowly, “and yet something has oc- 
curred which perhaps it would be best to have 
you know.” , 

She paused and looked at him. 

“Decidedly !” he exclaimed. ‘Tell me every- 
thing. The slightest point, that might seem of 
no value at all to you, might furnicsh me with the 
clue that I am seeking.” 

Then she told him of her interview with Jack, 
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and of Marcus Naylor’s visit to her brother. Noel 
gnawed his moustache in silence, interrupting her 
by never a word ; but there was a cloud upon his 
brow that Olive could not fail to see. He did not 
look at her as she told it, but sat there pulling 
his moustache and biting it with his strong white 
teeth, as if thereby to find some vent for his feel- 
ings. 

He seemed to have forgotten who it was that 
was speaking to him, hearing as the lawyer dves, 
and it was only the pleading tones of Olive’s voice 
that recalled him to himself as she eoncluded,— 

“But you must not believe my mother guilty 
of that wrong any more than you believe my 
father guilty of murder.: She never did it. She 
was as pure as Heaven. I know that from one 
who knew her well.” 

“ Who was that ?” 

He asked the question almost curtly, and got 
up suddenly as he saw the pain in her eyes, and 
walked the floor, as if to curb the passion that 
was burning in his soul. 

“Tt was Mrs. Dawson,” she answered, in a low 
tone. “She nursed us—Jack and me—when we 
were babies, She kuew my mother well,” 

“And can she tell you nothing ?” 

“T believe she knows more than she cares to 
divulge, but she will tell me nothing.” ¥ 

He ceased his walk as he asked his question, 
but at her reply he began again, with his arms 
folded behind him, his head bent as if in deep 
thought. 

She sat there and watched him for a little while ; 
then, as if unable to endure'the silence longer, she 
got up and stood in his path, her eyes glittering, 
her face flushed. 

“T had almost rather you would believe my 
father a murderer than to. believe—that of— 
her!” she exclaimed, hoarsely.. “She never did 
it? Oh! can’t you see that it would have been 
impossible? Think! Oh. my friend, my friend 
—you who have been my only friend—don’t 
desert me in this, of all things! I can’t bear that 
you should think that of her. She was innocent. 

feel it—I know it ! You believed in my father’s 

nnocence without proof, and you must. believe in 
hers. I care not. what the rest of the world may 
think ; but you—you will trust her, will you not ! 
Oh, say that you don’t believe it is true !” 

She had been thrilling in her brilliant, pas- 
sionate beauty, but as she ceased speaking the 
strain proved too much, and she burst into a wild 
storm of tears and turned away, flinging herself 
upon a sofa, 

He stood there looking at. her for a moment, 
scarcely able to analyse:his own emotions, and 
then——He never knew how it occurred. He never 
knew until that minute that he loved her withall 
the mad passion of a hitherto unawakened heart. 
He seemed to lose himself for a moment, and then 
he found her in his arms, her beautiful head upon 
his breast, his heart staggering beneath its pre- 
cious burden like a ship in a terrific gale. But it 
was too late then, His heart was the master, 

“Olive, don’t, for pity’s sake!” he cried, 
huskily, ‘You break my heart! I am ready 
to believe anything you ask, anything you say, 
for Llove you. Do you hear? I love you more 
than my own life—more than my soul !” 

She looked up at him, her eyes still wet with 
tears ; but there was a glow in them, a fire, an 
enthusiasm that would have dried a river of 
tears. 

“You love me?’’ she whispered, “It can’t be 
true |!” 

* And yet it is,” he answered—“ true as heaven. 
It is sinful, wicked, because I have not the right 
to love you; but Ido. Oh, Olive, I should not 
have told you this, child! It will shut me so 
completely out of your confidence, and I want to 
be your friend. You do not love me, and——” 

“Do I not?” she cried. “ Oh! how little you 
know! How little you have read of my heart, if 
you do not understand the truth, I think I have 
loved you from the first moment that I ever saw 
you.” 

“ Olive! ” 

There was a reckless delight in the pronuncia- 
tion of the name that no words could ever 
describe. He caught her more closely in his arms 
and pressed upon her lips a kiss that neither of 
them ever forgot to the last day of their lives, 


He had always been called an _undemonstrative 
man, a cold man, but there was the passion of 
a whole life in that kiss. .There was the wild 
yearning of a suddenly awakened nature in it, and 
the blissful delight of acknowledged reciproca- 
tion, 

He held her like that for a time that seemed 
short to them, but would not have done so to an 
observer ; then he released her almost as sud- 
denly as he. had taken her to him, 

“Tt. is the bitterness of death, my darling,” 
he said, hoarsely, “while it is the happiness of 
heaven! The hardest part is in knowing that you 
suffer with me. You remember, Olive, that I am 
betrothed to—another,” 

Her eyes did not fall, There was in them the 
dancing light of perfect joy. 

“Tremember ; but nothing can ever rob me of 
the happiness that I have known, Even she can 
not take from me the knowledge that you love 
J ’ knelt beside hee and caught both her hands 
in his, 

“No,” he answered, “nothing can ever take 
that knowledge from you. But how are we both 
to face the silence that fate has put upon us ? We 
have been betrayed into a confession that is a dis- 
honour to us both ; but there is nothing so hard 
to bear as the silence that must burden both our 
lives from this moment through eternity.” 

“Oh, surely you are wrong ! . It is the feeling 
of ‘believing yourself so utterly alone that is, 
maddening, It is the horror of believing that you 
have given your love unasked and undesired that 
is hideous in its humiliation ! But to know that 
you are loved——-Oh, surely there is something 
in the sweetness of a mutual suffering like that ! 
If you love me, you will be glad that ‘there can be 
at least that much between us.” 

- My darling, if I could but give you every- 
thing! If I could but devdte my life.to you }” 

“But with all the emptiness of my future life, 
with all the silence of the long years that I must 
endure of loneliness and suffering, J had rather be 
myself than Mabel Naylor with all her wealth, 
with the name that she will one day wear, and 
with the honour that must come to her through 
you, 

“ Because——” 

“ Because you love me. When an honourable 
man will sin to tell a woman that he.loves her, 
that Jove is worth more than a life. If I should 
never see you again, I should know that you 
would ‘love me through eternity !” 

“ Heaven help me, that is true, Olive!” 


ee 


CHAPTER XXIIL 


Noe. Cuatréais had grown paler and graver 
than-ever, At. the. beginning of an interview 
with Mabel on the eventful evening that he had 
made what was to him a great discovery of his 
sentiments toward Olive, he had appeared 
haggard, even almost ill; but he had declared to 
Mabel that he was not ill, and as the evening 
waned his pallor increased, and there were lines 
of suffering about his mouth that were physical 
in their intensity. : 


art of woman upon him, but the smiles that 
rewarded her efforts were anything but satisfying. 
He felt that his honour bound him to the woman 
whom he had asked to be his wife, yet there was 
never a more horrible prospect placed befure a 
man than that of making good his word, And 
as he looked at her and compared her with 
Olive, the feeling grew until it was almost unen- 
durable. 

It was with the greatest relief that heheard the 
clock strike the hour that brought him his release, 
and he arose at once, 

“You are going?” asked Mabel, striving to 
conceal the frown that arose to her'brow. | 

“Yes ; it is late,” he answered, wearily. “I 
am afraid that it is as you have suggested: I am 
not— exactly—well.” 

“I hope it is nothing serious. Oh, Noel, I 
could not bear it if anything were to happen to 











you! I should go mad or die! Promise. me 


She had tried every witchery known to “the | 


He smiled to conceal the shiver that passed 
over him. 

“Yes, I promise,” he-answered, dully, 

She hesitated a moment, then flung her arms 
about his neck, regardless of the fact that the 
caress was unsought. 

“T am half.afraid sometimes,” she whispered, 
passionately, “ that you no longer.love me, but I 
don’t care to dwell upon the subject. It would 
be infinitely easier to lose my life. Oh, Noel, you 
are killing yourself working over that horrid 
case! Give it up, won’t you, dear? Get any 
lawyer you like to fill your place, but give it up 
—for my sake, Noel, won’t you?” 

She felt the shiver that passed over him. 

“T can’t,” he answered, wearily. “It hurts me 
to deny any request of yours, Mabel, but I can’t 
give that up. Itisimpossible. Let me go, dear ; 
it can do no good for us to talk upon this subject, 
and——’ " . 

“In just.amoment, There.is one thing I want 
to ask you. Do you ever see the child—the 
little girl whom we met that day in the marshes 
—the' Marsh Fairy, a3 Hugh Manning called 
her ?” 

She asked her question “in a commonplace sort 
of way, but she was watching him as the cat 
watches the mouse it ‘is-trying to deceive, She 
saw him flush, then pale, She noticed how he 
trembled. She saw a sort of despairiug' cloud 
pass through the expressive grey eyes, and 
she heard the anguish in his voice as he 
answered, — 

“Yes, I—see her often—almost everyday.” 

And then Mabel Naylor, the banker’s daughter, 
knew that, her affianced husband—the man whom 
she had honoured almost to adoration—loved not 
her, but the daughter of a convict, the “ product 
of the marshes,” ag she mentally’ designated 
her, 

It was a bitter moment for that ‘proud girl, 

who had ‘known nothing but success during all the 
years of. her happy life. Perhaps her, pride 
suffered more than she did through the heart, 
but both were great enough to have satisfied her 
worst enemy. : 
- Yet she controlled: all evidence of the paitr she 
was enduring, as did the Spartan boy. It was 
her heart. that was being eaten out; yeb her 
voice was perfectly calm as she said;— 

“ Good-night, Noel. Don’t forget that, if you 
are ill, my place is beside you—and it will be my. 
happiness as well.” oe 

“What would the world ‘say, you foolish 
child ?” 

“Do you think I would care for the world. 
I love you, Noel, and I am your promised wife.” 
. There was a curious emphasis upon ‘the last 
words ; but if she thought he néeded ‘reminding 
of the fact that she was his betrothed’ wife; she 
was mistaken. It was just ore of those haunting 
nightmares that he could not put out’ of his 
mind for one moment. It would have been a 
moment of bliss if he could. But the fact that 
he could not forget did not prevent her words 
from, sending a chill through his entire-body, 

-“T will let you know,” he answered, with a sort 
of density in his tone that would have ‘told her 
the truth if nothing else had done so. .“* Good- 
night, dear.” : ; 

‘“ Good-night.” 

He kissed her lightly and was‘gone. 

She watched him until the door had closed 
upon him, almost. unconscious of doing it, then 
she re-entered the parlour. The rigid calm upon 
her face was painful. 

“ He loves her,” she whispered. “I feared it 
from the first, but to suspect ‘and to know are 
so different — oh, so different ! But she shall see ! 
And he shall see! I will make him suffer ‘for 
this, as——” ; 

Her words were disturbed by the lifting of the 
portiére, She had expected to see her father, but 
it was Maurice Lemaitre who stood there, : 

“You?” she exclaimed, coldly, “And at this 
hour?” : 

“A gentleman has just left,” he returned, with 
asort of sneer. ‘Why should you not receive 
your betrothed husband? I was calling upon 

our father,.and was taking my leave a3 I saw 
Mtr. Chatteris go. Don't distress yourself, I 





that if you are ill you will send for me.” 


shall not'detain you long. Mabel, do you know 
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that I'am afraid you have had the bad taste to 
fall in love with that man?” ” 

She drew herself up haughtily. 

* There‘was to-be no mention of the word love 
between you and me,” she cried, icily. 

“Oh, ‘don’t alarm’ yourself!” he answered, 
coolly." “1am not in the: least jealous, and I 
have not the remotest intention of making a scene. 
The only interest that the subject contained for 
me was one of study into human nature. You 
oo always seemed ‘so different to me from 
that.” . 

“ From what?” 

“ Why, falling in love with a man who did not 
love you in return.” 

“ What do'you mean ?” 

“Ponf! You may convince me that you area 
sehtimentalist, but never a fool, You know as 
well as I do. Noel Chatteris cares no more for 
you than— well, than I do, if you will excuse im- 
politeness for the sake of truth; He is in love 
with Olive Farguhar.” 

“ How do you know?” 

* How do I know that the mantel-shelfis there 
and the window over there? I can see them. 
That is the way that I know he loves Olive. I 
cah see it. I knew it before he did himself, but 
he knows it now. So does she.” 

* You mean ——” us 

“T mean that he has tolé‘her so. They had 
the most touching little ‘scéne to-day you ever 
saw. Romeo and Juliet affair all through,” 

“You saw that, too?” ToT * 

“ Yes, I saw that, too. My dear Mabel, there 
is very little that Ido not see, I'am a regular 
Sphinx. I know——” 

* Never mind all that,” she interrupted, going 
closer to him and looking up into his face with an 
expression so filled with hatred and loathing that 
if he-had not despised her before he ‘would have 
done so then. ‘ When we entered into the ar- 
rangement that binds us, ‘you and I, you agreed 
to help me in every way that lay in your power, 
almost without question.” 

* Yee,” he drawled, indifferently. 

‘Well, the time has come when I need you. I 
want my revenge. I don’t mind confessing to 
you that that girl has robbed me ef the only 
thing I ‘valued in‘ this life. ‘I don’t mind con. 
fessing to you that she has taken from me the only 
thing that made existence worth the having. | I 
want my revenge upon her. Help me 'to take it, 
If you will do‘that I will keep to the arrangement 
that we have made, and become your wife, and I 
never will do it if you refuse, Pam not afraid, 
as I told you before, of what you will do against 
my father. But what I want is*revenge, Will 
you help me?” 

He bowed without the slightest emotion. 

“T have already told you that [I would.” 

* And you are ready to act’ now?” 

“When my general gives the command.” 

“Then don’t let there be any time lost, I want 
you to take that girl away.” 

“To any special place ?”” 

“Yes. [I can’give you the address of an old 
woman whom I’ have known’ for years, and whom 
I can trust. She lives ia an isolated place, where 
the girl will be as’safe as in the heart of a forest. 
You may remember from our last conversation 
that this is nd.‘new idea of mine. The arrange- 
ments can be easily made, and it seems to me 
that the quicker-they.are-carried-ont the better. 
Will you attend to it at once?” 

“Twill.” . 

“ Very well. Come to-morrow-at ten and. we 
will complete the arrangements, | And now, good- 
night. I am sleepy.” 


OO 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Tr was rather late the following morning when 
Maurice Lemaitre made his way to the home of 
Mabel Naylor, but if he had been earlier he would 
not have found her, for she was just leaving her 
carriage as he joined her. 

With the courtesy of a cavalier he assisted her 
to alight and up the steps, noting with some sur- 
prise the colour that had mounted to her cheeks. 
He attributed it to excitement rather than the 
air, however, in which he was quite right, 








“ Been having a morning constitutional?” he 
asked, as they passed up the lawn side by side. 

“No. I have been to call. upon Granny 
Griggs.” , : 

She looked at him: very straight in the face as 
she made the reply, and he flushed slightly, 
knowing perfectly why the call had been made, 

* Well,” he said, indifferently, 

“She has consented to take a boarder.” 

“You are sure that you can trust her ?’ 

Miss Naylor shrugged her shoulders mock- 
ingly. fs * J 
“When people want money..and have not got 
it, they will do anything,” she answered, in- 
solently. 

Lemaitre did not even change colour. 

“ She understarids that her boarder is to re- 
main willy-nilly, then ?” he inquired, in the same 
tone, 

“ Certainly.” 

“T must congratulate you upon your prompt- 
ness, You certainly have rot allowed the grass 
to grow under your feet.” 

She did not reply, but opened the door, aud he 
followed her into the house. 

“Come with me,” she exclaimed. leading the 
way to the library and closing the door behind 
them. “Now I have arranged this part of the 
programme ; the rest depends upon you.) You 
know where Granny Griggs lives ¢” 


“Tn that curious cottage in the forest, doesn’t |, 


she?” 

“Yes, The house has the’ reputation of being 
haunted, and you could not get one of the 
ignorant people about here to go within a mile of 
it for a thousand pounds, It is an ideal place for 
the carrying out of our project. I suppose you 
can manage to get her there easily enough ¢” 

“T don’t know about that. It would be simple 
enough, surely, if it were not that it will not do 
to have myself suspected in the matter. By the 
way, your friend could’ not accommodate two, 
could she?” 

“Why ?” 

“Tt would be much simpler and much safer to 
take the boy aléng. I mean Jack. Perhaps you 
don’t know it, but’ I am under the impression 
that your father believes the boy to be your half- 
brother, and he’ is. liable to become—well, senti- 
mental,” 

Lemaitre never forgot ‘the’ look of haughty 
pride that ¢ame into ‘the girl’s dark face. She 
drew herself up very straight, and answered 
slowly : 

‘* You may take the boy, Mr. Lemaitre.” 

“When will Mrs, Griggs be ready to receive her 
guests ?”” 

“ She is ready now, and the sooner they are 
installed with her, the better. There is no reason 
why we should prolong our conversation. I'am 
very tired. ‘Allow me to wish you’ good- 
morning.” ° a 

She bowed with stately dignity, and: for th 
first time Lemaitre coloured, He came nearér to 
hating her at that’ moment than he had yer 
hated ‘any one in his life before, but one would 
have hardly suspected it to have seen the smile 
upon his lips. ; 

“That is not a very courteous way to dismiss 
your affianced -husband, Miss Naylor,” he said, 
lightly, laughingly. “But I suppose there will be 
time enough for téte-a-tétes in the near future. 
Good-morning. I hope I shall find you ina more 
amiable mood when I call again.” 

He bowed himself out, and she stood there in 
the centre of the floor where he had left. her for 
a moment, her hands clasped together so that her 
nails cut the flesh, her eyes like two black 
diamonds, : 

“Curse him!” she muttered, “curse him ! 
How I hate him! Hate is a paltry word, and 
there is none in the Janguage to express my 
loathing. His wife? ‘Never! 
thousand deaths first. His wife! Ha!ha! Do 
you take me for such a fool, Maurice Lemaitre ? 
I shall use you to accomplish my purpose, I 
shall make you serve me as the veriest slave, and 
then—well, I shall be married to Noel Chatteris 
before you know. ‘Then, Maurice Lemaitre, you 
will not dare to speak. You are in my power, 
you infamous rascal, a thousand times more 


I would die a}: 





securely than I am in yours, though you think it 
not. But you shall see—you shall see !” 

In the meantime, Lemaitre had gone on swiftly, 
his head bent in deep thought. It was not such: 
a simple matter to get Olive to the place Mabel 
had designated without implicating himself in her 
disappearance. He knew perfectly well that as 
soon a8 her absence was discovered, Chatteris 
would move heaven and earth to find her, and he 
saw but too clearly that it would require but the 
tiniest clue in the hands of such a man to insure 
SUCCESS. . 

He walked hurriedly, and entered Jack’s room 
without having comp'eted any plan, but trusting 
to the inspiration of the moment, which had 
served him many times. 

“ Good-morning, my boy,” he said, with that 
sweet smile upon his handsome face that had de- 
ceived so many. “ How are you feeling ?” 

“Much. better; very much better, I was 
going to ask you if I could not get up this 
morning. It seems such laziness to lievin bed 
when I am really as well as usual.” 

“T see you are not fond of being made an invalid 
of.. Why, yes, certainly you may, if you are 
quite sure that you are feeling well enough, But 
are you?” 

“To be sure... You. make more of a baby of me 
than Olive used to. I don’t know how I am ever 
‘to thank you for all, your goodness to me, Mr. 
Lemaitre.” 

“Oh, pshaw! It gives me more pleasure than 
it does you. The fact is, Jack, I have taken a 
great liking to you and your sister. Perhaps it 
is something more than liking. Here, let me 
help you dress, if you really want to get up. 
Where are your clothes.” 

“In the closet ; but don’t you think of doing 
it. I can ‘get them. I never had any one to 
help me except Olive.” 

“ Of course, I can’t do it as well asshe'can, but 
Ican help, you know. Here they are, Don’t 
you miss Olive, Jack ?” 

The boy’s eyes filled with tears, — 

“ Awfully | It. eounds very babyish, but you 
know I was never without her before in my life. 
And Olive is such a good girl.” 

Lemaitre’s eyes softened. 

“ 7 know that,” he answered. “Iam going to 
tell you a secret, Jack. Will you promise to tell 
no one until I give you permission ?” 

* Certainly.” 

“Then it is that I—I love your sister.” 

“You?” 

“ Yes, - I know there is no hope for me, but—” 

“ Why, she would be the proud+st and happies 
girl in the world if she knew it. She could not 
help it. Iwas never so astonished in my life.” 

“You are mistaken, Jack,” returned Lemaitre, 
with a sigh,  “ She does not care in the least. I 
think I might teach her to do so if she-were but 


‘away from the influences that surround her now. 


They ate not good, Jack, but she, poor little 
innocent soul, would never suspect, I wish I 
could get’ her away from there.” 

“From where ?” 

‘From the influence of that man Chatteris. 
There! Don’t start and look at me likethat. I 
know that he is defending your father, but he is 
deing it only for a purpose. Jack; he is the 
betrothed husband of Miss Mabel Naylor, and yet 


| he has daréd to tell your sister that he loves 


her.” ; 

“The scoundrel !” 

“That is it exactly, but you could never get 
Olive to believe that he is not the most perfect 
man on earth. She would never believe, Oh, 
Jack, if we could only get her away from there 
and keep her for a time, it would save-hera world 
of suffering !” 

The boy sat down upon a chair and raised his 
great frightened eyes to the man’s face. 

* You think it so bad as that, sir?” . 

“T think that it is so bad that unless some- 
thing be done, and at once, she is lost. And I tell 
you now, Jack, that only the strovgest measures 
will avail, Your sister loves Chatteris,” 

“ Are you sure?” 

“'T heard her tell’him so.” 

“ And he engaged to another?” 

“ Yes,” - 

“What are we to do?” 
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“Get her away from there without the loss of a 
moment. She would never go of her own will, 
though.” 

“ Then how could it be done?” 

“There is a way. You send for her. Tell her 
that I have sent you a carriage in which to take 
a little much-needed airing, and that you want 
her to go with you as you don’t wish to go alone. 
I will tell the coachman where to drive, and we 
can take her to the home of a friend of mine and 
keep her for several days. In that time you may 
be sure that I shall find some means to let her 
see the error into which she has fallen. You 
shall remain with her to take care of her. Will 
you helo me to save your sister, Jack ?” 

“Tf it requires my life!” answered the poor 
boy. 

Without further words, Lemaitre got writing 
materials, and placing them on a table before 
Jack, the boy wrote at hia dictation,— 


“ Dear OLIVE,— 


“Come at once. More imperative than 
before. Don’t fail. 
“ Jack.” 


CHAPTER XXvV. 


OLIvE was leaning back in her great chair, with 
the graceful abandon of a young princess. 

It was so strange to her, this luxury in which 
she was living after her long, almost life-long, 
sojourn in swamps and other places of conceal- 
ment, that she could not become quite accustomed 
to it. She seemed to be constantly revelling in the 
delicious comfort. She looked at the ample arms 
of the great chair, and contrasted it mentally 
with the broken stool upon which she had sat there 
in the swamps, and then the Olive of that day 
with the Olive of this. 

True, she was without her dear father, but 
there was always the chance of his being restored 
to her without the former necessity for conceal- 
ment. She did not have Jack beside her, but he 
would be there soon again, and she knew that he 
was well provided for, Then she had had no 
friends, while now ‘she was surrounded with a 
sweet companionship that sustained her under all 
her afflictions, and greater than all these, there 
was the thought of Noel Chatteris, 

Such an idea as being his wife never entered 
her beautiful head. She knew that their love 
must be a forbidden subject between them for 
ever ; but—she was loved. And there never was 
a happiness under heaven like unto that. 

She was sitting there going over it all in her 
own mind, when the reflections were interrupted 
by a voice that never could be anything but 
gay under any circumstances. It was Hugh 
Manning. ? 

“A penny for your thoughts, fair lady!” he 
cried, laughingly. ‘There is a smile upon your 
face that makes you look the Madonna to the life, 
except that you are such a baby in size. I shall 
expect to hear now of some lofty soul-thought 
that bas lifted you out of mortality and left you 
for the moment among the angels.” 

“Then you would be wrong,” answered Olive, 
glancing up at him with a smile still hovering 
upon her lips. “The thoughts I was thinking 
were anything but heavenly. On the contrary, I 
don’t know of anything that could have been 
more earthly. I was thinking of this chair.” 

Hugh and Grace Thornton both laughed. 

“See how all my poetical ideas vanish into thin 
air!” cried Hugh. “I rather fancied that Swin- 
burne would not be in it when we heard. But 
what about the chair?” 

“T was only contrasting it with one I sat upon 
scarcely a week ago. I am afraid there is very 
little of the heroine in me. When the time 
comes for Cinderella to go back to the ashes, I 
eadly fear that I shall miss all this luxury. Iam 
not quite sure that it was either wise or 
charitable to bring me here. One does not miss 
what one never had.” 

“T can scarcely believe your thoughts were so 
tragical when I remember that smile. But, my 
dear child, let me tell you something. You told 
my fortune once and now I am going te tell 
yours: You will never go back there. You will 





never be in the same condition again that you 
were when we found you in the swamp.” 

“ How do you know ?” 

“T know, because you have found friends. 
The secret that shadowed your father’s life is a 
secret no longer, and with the necessity for con- 
cealment gone, comes the change to your affairs. 
Let the result be what it may, the old life is dead 
beyond resurrection. The same night never fell 
twice upon the earth.” 

She sighed slightly. 

“‘T hope that it may be so,” she answered, with 
a touch of sadness. 

Grace Thornton leaned over and kissed her. 
Before she had resumed her position a servant 
entered. 

“ A note for Miss Olive,” he said, quietly. 

And Olive took the note. : 

She read it entirely without suspicion, and 
arose at once. 

“Tt is from my brother,” she said to Grace. 
“He wants to see me. I shall not be gone 
long.” 

“ Will you take anyone with you?” 

“Oh, no, thank you. That will not be necessary. 
Good-bye.” 

She kissed Grace again and nodded lightly to 
Hugh Manning. She heard him say as she closed 
the door, — 

“ Our little marsh fairy grows more beautiful 
with each hour, I believe, and i? 

The rest of the sentence was lost to her, but 
she went upstairs with a smile upon her lips. It 
seemed strange, but she came nearer being happy 
at that moment than at any time in her life 
before. Noel Chatteris loved her. That was the 
great secret of it all, but there was another 
thought under that that was also pleasing—she 
had found friends, and say what one will, that is 
a comfort in the hour of sorest affliction. 

With a light heart she pinned on her hat, 
and went out into the street. The messenger 
had not waited for her that time, because she 
was familiar with the way, and she walked 
rapidly. 

Nothing told her of the heartless scheme into 
which she was falling. No voice spoke to her of 
the net that was prepared for her unwary foot- 
steps. She walked lightly, even jauntily, and 
entered Jack’s presence with a warm smile. 

“ How pale you are!” she said, as she bent and 
kissed him. ‘‘ You have been worse than I thought ; 
but it is good to see you up and dressed, Why, 
you are quite excited. I hope it is nothing 
serious.” 

“Not very,” he answered, endeavouring to 
smile, but not succeeding well. “ Ihave been very 
sick, and am upset. Mr. Lemaitre, the best friend 
that a boy ever had, says that I need the air. I 
am not well enough to walk, and he is going to 
send a carriage to take me fora drive. I want 
you to go with me.” 

She laughed lightly. 

“Aren’t we getting swell?” she exclaimed. 
“Here you are dressed like a young prince in a 
fairy story, I look pretty well myself, and we are 
going for a drive. Who would have thought all 
that two weeks ago?” 

* And yet, Olive, I can find it in my heart to 
almost wish ourselves back there. Oh, I do wish 
it—I do, from the bottom of my soul!” 

“ Don’t talk like that, Jack. It is much better 
as it is—much, Pretty soon we shall have father 
back with us. The old misery will be lifted from 
his life forever. No more concealment, no more 
secrets, We have found good, strong, earnest 
friends, Jack, you and I, and we shall begin life 
all over again, with happier surroundings than we 
have ever known. It seemed hard at first ; but 
when one looks at it from the right point of view, 
it is much better as it is. Oh, Jack, if we could only 
trust Heaven to always know what is right and 
well for us, how much happier all our lives would 
be! But there is our carriage. Come ; we are 
losing precious moments. What a jolly time we 
shall have !” 

As in the old days, she assisted him to walk, 
and quite slowly they went out of the house, and 
the coachman assisted Jack into the carriage. 
Olive followed, and as soon as the door was closed 
the horses started. 








“‘ Now, my dear boy, tell me all that you have 
done since—well, since I——” 

“Don’t, Olive. Is it that you don’t realise the 
position in which we are placed, or is it that you 
have ceased to care?” 

She looked at him sharply. It was such a 
curious thing for a boy but little over fifteen 
years of age to say to her, particularly when he 
had always seemed more like a baby to her than 
a dictator. 

“ What is it that you mean ?” she asked, with 
some dignity. 

“T mean that you are in more danger than 
when we were there in the heart of the marshes. 
I mean that, instead of the marsh that surrounded 
us there, you are standing on the brink of a dan- 
gerous precipice, and that it is breaking my heart, 
because, without intention, I placed me there. I 
could not let well enough alone. I[ ruined my 
father by my rash act, and I almost ruined you.” 

“ What are you talking about ?” she demanded 
sharply. 

She was too much interested in their con- 
versation to observe how rapidly the horses were 
being driven, but listened eagerly for Jack’s 
answer, 

“IT mean that those people with whom you 
have associated yourself, will ruin you, body and 
soul, if you do-not leave them at once. I mean 
that, as the only male in the family, I must in- 
sist that you do not return there.” 

“You must be mad! No girl ever met with 
warmer or truer frieuds. No girl could ever ask 
to be treated more as a lady than I have been!” 

“ But what of Noel Chatteris ?” 

“ Surely you would not accuse him, the best 
and truest man that was ever created! Surely 
you do not mean to suggest that even he is 
capable of wrong—he who is workiog night and 
day to clear your father of a crime he never com- 
mitted.” 

Jack leaned over and placed his hand upon his 
sister’s ; it was hot as fire. He looked her ear- 
nestly in the eye for a moment, then asked,— 

“ You know, do you not, that Noel Chatteris ie 
the betrothed husband of Mabel Naylor ?” 

_ “Yes, I know,” she answered. 

“ Then how is it that he dares to tell you that 
he loves you? How is it that you dare to listen 
to him, and tell him that you love him in re- 
turn ?” 

She shrank from him, her face growing crim- 
son. She did not reply. For the first time her 
conduct seemed to her to contain an element of 
shame, The fact that another knew seemed, 
somehow, to rob that scene of its holiness, and a 
guilty flush climbed to the very roots of her 
hair. 

* Jack groaned. 

At the same moment the carriage stopped, and 
the coachman leaping to the ground, opened the 
door. Jack allowed himself to be helped out. 

“What are going to do?” stammered Olive. 
“ Why are you stopping here ?” 

“We are going to remain here for a time,” an- 
swered Jack, with the dogged determination of a 
man. “Iam going to redeem my perhaps fatal 
fault, as nearly as I can, by taking you from the 
horrible position in which my folly placed you. 
Come with me.” 

(To be continued.) 








A pyraMID of four hundred pianos, connected 
by electricity, and performed upon by one 
woman, will be one of the attractions of the 
World’s Fair. 

Wuat lamb's flesh is to us, so is the goat’s 
flesh to the Arab of North Africa. In the 
provinces of Greece, too, where goats are to be 
found in abundance, their flesh is much eaten. 
The kid is reckoned by ezicures to be equal, if 
not superior, to lamb. 

A RUBBER stud for floors and stairs is a recent 
invention. It consists of a small iron plate with 
nail projecting from under the surface, around 
which rubber is moulded. It is fixed in place by 
a blow of the hammer, the advantage being that 
when worn it can be easily removed and replaced 
by others, 
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AILEEN. 


—_—0:— 
(Continued from page 513.) 


CHAPTER IX. 


Wuen they reached the hotel, a surprise met 
them on the steps. A man stood there, swinging 
his cane jauntily to and fro, and watching them 
with an evil smile as they came towards him. 
Aileen gave a smothered shriek as she saw his 
face, and involuntarily fell back a pace. It was 
De Chasseville. 

“ Ah, my good friend, so we meet again in 
your own country !” he said, extending his hand 
to Brian, who took it mechanically. Then he 
made a profound bow to Aileen. ‘And Mademoi- 
selle Aileen Craven, too! This is an unexpected 

leasure. I certainly did not axticipate finding 
ademoiselle in your company, Mr. Forsyth.” 

The insolence of his tone was indescribable. 
Brian involuntarily took Aileen’s hand and drew 
it through his arm. 

“Monsieur de Chasseville, ycu are labouring 
under a great mistake. This lady js not Mies 
Craven, she is my wife.” 

“ Your wife!” It was the Frenchman’s turn to 
look dumbfoundered now. A sickly pallor spread 
itself slowly over his face, and for a moment his 
self possession well nigh deserted him. Then he 
recovered himself, “ Since when has Miss Craven 
been your wife?” he demanded. 

“T have told you before, this lady is not Miss 
Craven. She is like her, I admit, but they are 
two different persons,” 

De Chasseville flashed a swift glance at Aileen, 
and Brian noticed that she shrank back with a 
movement of terror. What could it mean ? 

“ Come,” said the Frenchman, his face flushing 
with triumph as he partially guessed the situation, 
“we will go into a private: room, and declare 
these mysteries. I came to England on purpose 
to find Mise Craven, armed with her father’s 
authority to take her back with me to Paris. I 
have found her, and you must prove to me that 
she is your wife, otherwise I shall appeal to the 
English law to uphold her father’s authority.” 

“T care no more for the English law than I 
care for your boasted authority!” exclaimed 
Brian, scornfully : ‘ But I do care for truthand 
justice, and I will convince you of your error.” 
Saying which he led his reluctant wife into the 
suite of apartments reserved for them, closely 
followed by the Frenchman, who, foiled in his 
object of making one more attempt to win Aileen 
—an attempt which he had sworn to himself 
should be successful—was now filled with a 
desperate desire for revenge. 

After he had closed the door, Brian stood with 
his back against it, and addressed his wife. 

“Take your veil off, and let this gentleman see 
your face, so that he may acknowledge you are 
not the person he supposes you to be.” 

The words were uttered with a trenchant 
authority that struck despair to poor Aileen’s 
heart. This was worse a hundred fold, than the 
worst her imagination had pictured. A dull sort 
of apathy seized her—she grew well nigh hope- 
less. But she dared not disobey her husband’s 
command, and without a word, she threw back 
the baffling gossamer veil, and stood before the 
two men, the thin autumn sunshine falling full 
upon her. ; 

* Ah!” exclaimed De Chasseville triumphantly, 
“was I not right ? You will surely not deny that 
this lady, and the lady you rescued from the 
flames, are one and the same ?” 

Poor Brian’s faith wae staggered, but he made 
another futile effort. 

“My wife’s hair is light. Miss Craven’s was 
black.” 

“A bottle of hair-dye, my friend, that is all. 
Such metamorphoses take place every day ——” 

De Chasseville returned with an insolent laugh 
that goaded Aileen to desperation. 

Suddenly courage came back to her. She faced 
her companicns boldly. 

“TItis true. I was called Aileen Craven, my 
real name being Alienore Sinclair. I left my 
father’s house because I would not lend myself 





as a decoy to the gamblers who frequented it, 
and Mr. Graham, of Graham Royal befriended 
me, fur the sake of my mother whom he had 
known, and loved.” She turned swiftly to Brian, 
clasping her slig white hands together, while her 
lips quivered piteously. “I have deceived you ; 
you took me for nurse Topham the first evening 
we met, and I let you continue in that belief, 
because I happened to overhear a conversation of 
—_ with Mr. Garway, which showed me how 

rd it would be to conquer your prejudice 
against me, and to prove my integrity. I have 
done evil that good may come—do not judge me 
too hardly.” 

She fell on her knees before her husband, and 
attempted to clasp one of his hands in her own, 
but he drew it roughly away from her, while 
De Chasseville’s laugh rang out in fiendish 
meckery. 

“She is very clever, she would have made her 
fortune as an actress!” he sneered. “ Did I not 
tell you, Forsyth, six months ago what her true 
character was? She has fooled me, she has 
fooled your uncle, and now, last of all,. she has 
fooled you. Ah, my friend! I congratulate you 
on your bride ?” 

“ Be silent !" thundered Brian, stung almost 
to frenzy by the scornful insolence of the French- 
man’s words and manner. He put his hand to 
his brow, and drew it across with a bewildered 
air, These startling and unexpected revelations 
had dazed him, even yet he could hardly realize 
that the woman he had wedded had deceived him 
all through—that she was, in effect, the same 
girl whom he had in his heart accused of stealing 
from him his birthright. 

“Brian!” cried Aileen imploringly, “send 
this wicked man away, he is my enemy, and 
yours, too, When we are alone I will explain 
everything. I will prove to you that [am‘not the 
guilty creature you suppose me. Oh, my love— 
my husband, grant me this for the love of 
Heaven !” 

Her voice was full of agonized entreaty, her 
lovely eyes were upraised to his, misted over with 
tears ; there was something in her manner that 
impressed him in spite of himself. He wavered, 
aud De Chasseville’s quick eye saw the wavering. 

“Tf you listen to her you are lost,” he ex- 
claimed, coming a step nearer. “I tell you she 
is a witch. She bewitched your uncle, until she 
persuaded him to leave her half his property, and 
then, when she saw there was a chance of her 
losing her legacy through your refusal to marry 
her, she concocted a plot by which she won your 
love under false pretences, and induced you to 
make her your wife, thus securing for herself the 
money. Don’t you see it? Why, the ruse was 
so transparent a baby might fathom it.” 

Alas t Brian did see it, and his blood felt as if 
it were turned to ice in his veins. 

De Chasseville waz right. This woman had 
fooled him—fooled him to the top of his bent— 
fooled him from the very beginning of his ac- 
quaintance with her. Of course she had married 
him in order to make sure of the money. What 
other motive could she have had ? 

“Tt is false!” cried the girl, in a voice of 
agony. “Brian! Brian! Do not heed him! I 
was wrong to deceive you, but I did it because I 
loved you, and because I wished that you should 
not lose your inheritance. For the money I care 
nothing whatever—every farthing shall be yours. 
Only say you do not believe the cruel things this 
man says of me. Tell me you forgive me!” 

“T do not forgive you,” Brian returned, ina 
curiously hard, cold voice. “More than that, I 
never will forgive you. Unfortunately, you are 
my wife, and I cannot untie the knot that binds 
me to you ; but after to-day I will never willingly 
see you again. I cast you off for ever. With 
your future I shall have nothing whatever to do. 
Half of the income of the estate shall be paid to 
you regularly by my solicitor ; but as far as our 
personal relations go, you and I are sundered for 
all eternity. As for your professed love, I do 
not believe in it—I never shall believe in it. Up 
to the present you have fooled me ; but now my 
eyes are opened, and you will fool me no longer. 
I see you as you are—a scheming adventuress !” 

Each word, harshly and deliberately spoken, 
cut poor Aileen like a knife. She felt helpless 





and impotent, and as he finished speaking she 
rose slowly to her feet, with a dazed expression 
on her face, and tottered to the door. Arrived 
outside, her strength failed her, and she leaned 
against the wall for support. 

As she made her exit, De Chasseville’s mocking 
laughter pursued her like an evil echo. 

“Ah, my friend,” he said to Brian, “why 
didn’t you take my advice? I told you months 
ago in Paris she was worthless, and I thought 
you gave her up in consequence. She is no 
better now than she was then, and the best 
thing you can do is to get a divorce from her.” 

“T will thank you to keep your advice to your- 
self,” Brian returned, frowning darkly. “I am 
quite capable of managing my own affairs.” 

The Frenchman’s eyes flashed at his tone. 

“Parbleu! Is that your opinion? I canuot 
say I agree with you. To my min, you have 
made a most woful hash of your affairs all 
through.” 

“Tf so, I am willing to take the consequences ; 
but I forbid you to criticise me or my wife.” 

“Forbid! That is a strong word, Monsieur 
Forsyth.” 

“T am both ready and willing to uphold my 
words, Monsieur De Chasseville,” retorted Brian, 
hotly. ‘ What Miss Craven’s conduct may have 
been before her marriage is not the point. She 
is my wife now, and whoever insults her shall 
answer to me for it.” 

Aileen, from her position outside the open 
door, felt her heart give a quick leap of triumph 
as these words fell on her ears, and involuntarily 
she took a step forward so that she could com- 
mand a view of the two men, both of whom 
were too excited to notice her appearance. 

De Chasseville, smarting under the twofold in- 
fluences of jealousy and disappointment at find- 
ing Aileen now out of his reach, lost all sense of 
prudence, and instead of heediug Brian’s caution, 
gave utterance to a contemptuous rejoinder with 
which the young wife’s name was coupled. 

In an instant Brian’s strong arm shot forth, 
and another moment saw the Frenchman sprawl- 
ing in an opposite corner of the room. 

De Chasseville’s face grew absolutely purple 
with passion at the blow, and as he sprang to his 
feet his hand sought an inner pocket of his 
closely-buttoned frock-coat. 

Immediately Aileen guessed his intention, and 
while he drew forth a small silver-barrelled re- 
volver and levelled it at Brian she ran swiftly 
into the room and threw herself across her hus- 
band’s breast. 

At the same moment the short, sharp report 
of the revolver told that De Chasseville had fired. 

Brian, looking down, saw a stream of blood 
flowing from his wife’s dress, and understood 
that she had been only just in time to save his 
life. 

She murmured his name, and then he felt her 
weight growing heavier and heavier, while her 
ghastly face fell inertly against his shoulder. 

“ Great Heavens!” he exclaimed in a voice of 
horror. “ She is dead!” 

But he was wrong. She had only fainted. 


When Aileen regained consciousness she was 
lying on a couch in front of the window, through 
which a straggling ray of sunlight penetrated. 
On one side of her stood a stranger, whom she 
supposed to be a medical man, and on the other 
knelt Brian, holding both her hands iu his, and 
gazing at her with a world of anxiety in his 
blue eyes. 

“ She'll do now,” saifi the doctor, in a matter- 
of-fact tone of voice. ‘“ You must keep her fairly 
quiet, and she had better continue lying down ; 
but all danger is over. I'll run in again later on 
in the afternoon.” 

“Brian!” murmured Aileen, when they were 
alone. “Am I much hurt?” 

“Not dangerously, my darling. The doctor 
has extracted the bullet, which has only just 
penetrated beneath the skin. But it was a 
narrow shave. If that villain De Chasseville had 
aimed a little lower the chances are that he 
would have killed you.” 

“ What has become of him ?” 


“T don’t know. When I saw you were 


wounded I was too much taken up in attending 
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to you to pay any attention to him, and in the con- 
fusion that ensued he escaped. But I will set 
the police on his track ; he rhall not go unpun- 
ished for his dastardly deed !” 

“No,” said Aileen, softly, “let him go, After 
all, forgiveness is the best revenge.” 

Brian looked at her in a curiously attentive 
fashion. 

“If you believe that, Aileen, then you will 
forgive me ?” he said, very softly, and she felt the 
hand that still heid hers tremble a little, 

“Forgive you, Brian!” she ‘repeated in sur- 
prise, “ what have I to forgive ? Am I not the one 
who should beg forgiveness for having prac- 
tised a deception on you? But I had no other 
motive than my love for you,” she added, with 
deep earnestness, although with lips that 
quivered, “ Will you believe now that I am tell- 
ing you the truth?” 

“How can I do otherwise? Were you not 
ready to sacrifice your own life to save mine?” he 
returned. “Oh, darling, it was cruel of me to 
doubt you.” 

“No, no!” she interrupted, eagerly, “you 
judged me as any other man would have judged 
me. Circumstances were against me, and you 
have not heard my version of them. I will tell 
you my story from the beginning, and then, per- 
haps, you will see that after all I have been more 
sinned against than sinning.” 

“No!” he exclaimed, “I will not listen to it 
now. To-morrow, when you are stronger, you 
shall tell me all. In the meantime let us con- 
tent ourselves with the fact that I love you, that 
I trust you fully and entirely, my own dear 
wife !” and bending down he gathered her in his 
arms, while their lips met in one long kiss that 
sealed the bond of their union, 


* ” » * * 


A monvth later Mr. and Mrs. Brian Forsyth 
went down to take formal possession of Graham 
Royal, and were met on the threshold by Mr. 
Garway, who seemed as if he would never leave 
off shaking hands with them. 

“Welcome, welcome a hundred times!” he 
said, and then, in a lower voice to Brian. “1 
congratulate you on the neat way you have 
managed things. You have saved me no end of 
anxiety, and have solved every difficulty by your 
quiet and expeditious way of getting married. 
You must tell meall about it later on.” 

But the solicitor’s desire was not destined to be 
gratified, for the story of their strange wooing 
and wedding remained a secret between husband 
and wife and Nurse Topham, 

Miss Rooke removed herself and her belongings 
before the arrival of the newly-wedded pair, Her 
heart was full of bitterness against both of them 
—none the leas because their marriage had taken 
her entirely by surprise, for she had fully believed 
from certain words De Chasseville let drop that 
he would have prevented it. 

It was she who had given him information of 
the lovers’ departure from Graham Royal, and 
acting on this information he had followed as 
quickly as possible, guessing from the scene he 
had witnessed in the library the preceding eve- 
ning, that they contemplated becoming husband 
and wife ; but not suspecting that the ceremony 
would take place as soon as it actually did, 

When Aileen told Brian of De Chasseville’s 
proposal of marriage to her and her refusal, he 
had no difficulty in understanding the French- 
man’s motive for denouncing her as a_ heartless 
coquette to the man whom he instinctively looked 
upon asa rival, w 

Husband and wife could afford to laugh now at 
his ineffectual attempts to separate them, for per- 
fect confidence reigned between them, and the 
bitterness of the past was forgotten in the golden 
sunshine of the present, 

They discovered the whereabouts of Mr. Craven 
—as ‘he still c:lled himself—and his daughter 
settled an annuity on him ; but of De Chasse- 
ville no news was ever forthcoming, 

But all this happened tive years ago, and now 
the soft music of children’s laughter rings out in 
the old oak raftered hall of Graham Royal, and 
little feet wake the echoes as they patter along 
the corridors, 

THE END. 





FACETIA. 


“Eprtors never send my verges back,” said 
Rimer proudly. ‘You neglect to enclose stamps, 
I suppose,” replied Criticus, 

Mipatey: Did the architect carry out you 
last plans? Barton : I suppose he must have, for 
I don’t see anything of them about the house, 

Tr is curious how much faster a street car 
humps along when you are running after it than 
when you are riding on it. 

“ WELL, Jones, did you get the appointment ?” 
“No; they appointed some other rascal in my 
place,” ’ 

“Dip you ever go to Bins, the tailor?” “ Yes, 
Got two suits from him. One dress suit. One 
law suit. Very expensive man.” 

Patient (slowly turning over a ream or so of 
doctor's bills from hia Axculapius): ‘‘ Dear, dear, 
how terribly ill I have been ; it is a merey I have 
recovered,” 

“T seg,” said one real estate dealer to another, 
“that you still have a vacant house in your new 
row.” “Yes,” was the reply ; “it is last, but 
not leased.” 

Miss Peart: “ Did you ever look at yourself 
in the glass when you were angry?” Rival 
Belle: “ No, I’m never angry when I look in tie 
glass,” 

“My son,” said a stern father, “do you know 
the reason why I am. going to whip you?” 
“Yes,” replied the hopeful, “I suppose it’s 
because you’re bigger than I am.” 

Sue: ‘‘ Why is it that people invariable refer 
to a newly-wedded couple as ‘ the happy pair’ ?” 
He (crustily) : “Because there are grounds for 
believing they’re glad the ceremony is over.” 

Marp-Servant: “Professor, oh, professor ! 
just think, I have swallowed a pin?” Absent- 
Minded Professor: ‘‘ Never mind ; here is another 
one,” 

“An, Mrs. Veelsong, you climb Ben Nevis? 
That vas a foot to be proud of.” .“ Pardon me, 
Count, but you mean ‘feat.’” “O—h! You 
climb it more than vonce }” 

Hazet: “How many overcoats have you? 
That isn’t the same one you had yesterday, is 
it?” Nutte: “No, I couldn’t find mine when 
I came out. This one belongs to my sister.” 

Tommy: “T looked through the keyhole when 
Sis was in the parlour with her beau last night.” 
Father: “ What did you find out, my son?” 
Tommy : “The lamp, sir.” 

Hore Keeper; “ Yes, sir, you'd be surprised 
at the number of towels we lose—hundreds every 
year, sir—hundreds.” Traveller: “Ah, yes, I 
see, Guests mistake ’em for handkerchiefs.” 

“A prop of ink may makea million think,” 
said Byron. Yes; and it is apt to make one 
woman think enough for the other 999,999 when 
that same drop ornaments her.carpet. 

SrranceR: “ What’s that crowd of women 
going into that shop for? Anybody hurt?” 
Obliging Informant : “ No; bargain day. .‘ Sale 
now on’ at Stepthisway and Co.'s ; silks have been 
reduced from 4s. to 4s, 43d. a yard.” 

Man who prides himself on his “weeds”: 
“That’s something like a cigar.” Friend: 
“Something like? Yes; and its really mar- 
veilous to what perfection they bring these imita- 
tions.” 

A apy, wishing to imitate the judgment of 
Paris, presented to a little girl an apple. “ My 
dear, give this apple to one of us three whom you 
consider to be the prettiest.” The little girl 
looked for a moment, and —ate the apple. 

“Wuen you visited Dauber’s studio did you 
see the picture he has painted for the coming 
exhibition?” “ Yes, he showed it to me.” “Do 
you think it deservesto behung?” “No. Iam 
inclined to think that it should be burned,” 

Deater: “This is the best parrot.we have, 
but I wouldn’t sell him without letting you know 
his one fault ; he’ll grumble terribly if his food 
doesn’t suit him.” Miss Fitz: “I'll take him ; it 
will seem quite like having a man in the house,” 





Hichwarman: “Throw up your hands and 
give us your money.” Cumso: “How can I do 
that, you idiot? Do you imagine that I am a 
contortionist and can get my nose into my 
pocket ?” 

He (a bore): “Oh, I have a splendid story to 
tell you. I don’t think I ever told it to you 
before.” She: “Is it really a good story?” 
He: “Indeed it is.” She (wearily): “Then 
you haven't told it to me before.” 

His Cross.—Druggist : “ Well, my tittle man, 
what can I do for you?” The Little Man: “I 
want a bottle of paregoric to put me to sleep.” 
Druggist: ‘“‘Aren’t you pretty young to be 
troubled with insomnia?” The Little Man: 
“Not when I am rooming with triplets.” 

ABSOLUTELY CorRECT.—College Don: “So 
you confess that the unfortunate young man 
was carried out to the pump, and there pumped 
on. Now, Mr. Greer, what part did you take in 
this disgraceful affair?” Student. (meekly) : 
“ The left leg, sir.” 

Miss Keepick (to her sister); “Mr, Linger 
has been coming to see me for several years, so I 
toid him that if he had anything to say it was 
time he said it.” Miss aret : “What was 
his reply?” “The horrid thing said. he never 
was much of a conversationalist.” 

PaRaGRaPHER : “ Here’s.a funny paper with a 
lot of jokes you might use,” Minstrel Man (with 
dignity): “ We never use printed jokes, sir.” 
Paragrapher : “ Well, but don’t you think they 
are an improvement on the jokes that. were got 
up before the art of printing was discovered ?” 

“Do you think young Richleigh will call here 
again?” “T think he will, papa. I did every- 
thing I could to entertain him, and when he 
went away I gave him a cigar out of your desk.” 
“Out of my desk? Clara, unless that young 
man is desperately in love with you you'll never 
see him again.” 

Lovep His Fatuer.—Little Boy: “I met 
Mr. Jones in the street, and he said he wanted 
to see papa about something, and he. called. papa 
a ‘walking encyclopedia,’ ’’ Mamma » “Indeed ! 
And what did my little pet say to Mr. Jones?” 
Little Boy : “I called him an old centipede, an’ 
threw a stone at him.” 

A Wise Precavution.—Wife: ‘ What an idea, 
Otto! This is the first dinner I have ever 
cooked without assistance, and yet you have 
invited a friend to partake of it.” Husband : 
“ Well, Lizzie, I thought it better to be prepared 
for all emergencies, and the only reason why I 
invited the friend is because he happens to be a 
doctor.” 

THE visitor was in the composing room of a 
primeval newspaper and observed the foreman 
cleaning the formes. ‘ What’s that you have 
there ?”’ he asked. ‘“ Lye,” responded the fore- 
man, “Eh?” queried the astonished visitor. 
“ Lye, I said,” responded the foreman. “Oh, 
oh, excuse me,” begged the visitor. “I thought 
they only used that for editorial purposes.” 

Nrsce (showing the wedding presents to Uncle 
George): “I want you to see them all, dear 
Uncle George, so that you won't send a duplicate, 
Duplicate wedding presents are so annoying, you 
know.” Uncle George: “H’m! What's this?” 
Niece : “ That’s papa’s cheque for £100, . Isn’t it 
lovely?” Uncle George: “Very. Lintended to 
send the same thing, but rather than annoy you 
with a duplicate present I’ll just make it £50.” 

An Ossect Lesson In Foritiry.—They were 
talking about futility, and for’ some reason known 
only to eaeh other failed to agree. Finally, she 
asked—“ Well, now, suppose you give me an 
example of what you call futility?” ‘All right,” 
said he, ‘“ Multiply 3,94@by 721.” She took ber 
little gold pencil in hand, seized a piece of paper, 
and aftera few minutes of diligent figuring an- 
nounced the result. 2,845,066,” said she. 
“ Divide that by 2,” he continued. “1,422,533,” 
she said. ‘Very well,” said he. “Now add 7 
to that, and then substract 1,422,540, and tell me 
what you get.” “The result is “0,” said she, 
after figuring a little more. “ Well, that’s what 
I call futility,” said he, with a laugh, “ You've 
covered a sheet of paper with figures to arrive at 
nothing.” Whereupon she became so angry that 
she refused to argue further on the sub,e>t.. 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE Queen’s nightly revort of the proceedings 
in the House of Commons is no longer written 
by the Prime Minister, who has confided the 
work to Mr. Robert Spencer. 


EXTENSIVE repairs ‘are to be’ carried out 
at Marlborough House. during the next 
two.months, and the painted ceilings are to 
be renovated, and some of the rooms will be 
redecorated. 


THE. colvur,, most prominent just now is 
green, Everybody wears it in the brightest 
shades in some form or other. And it is 
used with the most daring combinations of 
colours, 


THE title of “The Grey Ladies” has been 
given to the women workers in the college which 
the. Countess of Aylesford opened lately as a 
residence for ladies doing; or desirous of doing, 
charitable work. 

THE Princess of Wales has long looked forward 
to the yachting cruise in southern seas, during 
which she will visit members of her own family, 
and when she will have her ‘daughters with her, 
and very often her husband and gon, and the 
Duke and Duchess of Fife, 

Harts will still be very large, and the trim- 
mings, as yet, are high. Ribbons are much 
used—embroidered: or shot ribbons, twisted 
into wonderful rolls and. knots, and raised in 
bunches of bows, White (which means yellow) 
straws are likely to be more worn this year than 
last. 


Ir may not be generally known that the 
“White Rose” Queen (Princess Louis of Bavaria), 
who celebrated her silver wedding day on 
February 20th, is a half-sister to the present 
Queen-Regent of Spain. They are daughters of 
the Archduchess Elizabeth of Austria, who was 
married twice. 

It is probable that one of the ceremonies 
taken part in by the Queen before her departure 
for the Continent will be the final and special 
service to be conducted in the Albert Memorial 
College at- Windsor, when the remains of the late 
Duke of Clarence are deposited in the magnificent 


sarcophagus, which has been prepared for their |- 


reception, and is.now. at. Windsor. It is under- 
stood ‘that Dr. Randall Davidson, Bishop of 
Rochester and formetly Dean of Windsor, 
who. has always been persona gratissima at 
Court, .will perform the service, and that he 
will . be. assisted ‘by Canon Dalton, the late 
Duke’s tutor, 

Tag. Empress Frederick’s new residence at 
Cronberg is almost completed, and all: the pos- 
sessions of the Enpress have been moved there 
from the Royal ‘Schloss at Hamburg. The new 
Schloss at Cronberg stands in a beautiful situa- 
tion, overlooked, by tiie ruined castle, and for 
this reason the Empress Frederick has obtained 
the ruin and grounds, which were public pro- 
perty, in order to prevent Frankfort and Hom- 
burg sightseers from overlooking her property. 
This step has caused ‘some discontent both in 
Frankfort and Cronberg, as the latter place is a 
very favourite ;excursion on holidays for the 
townspeople of Frankfort, and brought the 
village money and amusement. 

ALL the members of the Royal Family have a 
a great fancy for designing jewellery, and, as a 
rule, design all the presents they give each 
other.! For the wedding of Princess Margarethe 
the Empress Frederick prepared several patterns 
for the gifts presented by the young bride’s 
sisters and brothers. The. tiara, given by the 
Empress Frederick to her daughter, and the 
brooches presented by the bride‘to her four 
train-bearers were all made from sketches pre- 
pared by the Empress, the latter being specially 
pretty and fanciful. These were in the form 
of @.marguerite,. in reference. of course to 
the bride’s name, the centres being of-:white 
enamel, the petals frosted with diamonds, 
and. each one tipped with a ruby. The 
Duke: of: York, too, is an adept at. designs of 
this kind, - etal, 





Cutna has twenty times more coal than 
Europe. 

Natura ists assert that a healthy swallow will 
devour 6,000 flies every day. 

So remote is the planet Neptune from the cun 
—the mean distance being 2,745,998 miles—that 
its temperature is estimated to be 900 degrees 
below zero, P 

TuREE factories in the United States consume 
nearly 2,000,000 eggs a year in making the 
peculiar kind of paper used by photographers 
known as albumen paper. 

TWENTY-TWO acres of land are needed to sus- 
tain a man on flesh meat ; while the same amount 
of land under wheat feeds forty-two people ; 
under oats, eighty-eight people ; under potatoes, 
Indian corn or rice, 176 people ; and under the 
plantain, or bread fruit tree, over 6,000 people. 





GEMS. 


WuereE might is master, justice is servant. 

Sincerity is speaking as we-think, believing as 
we pretend, acting as we profess, performing as 
we promise, and being as we appear to be. 

Has any one wronged thee? Be bravely re- 
venged. ~ Slight it, and the work is begun ; for- 
give it, and the work is finished. He is below 
himself that is not above an injury. 

Wuat means comfort for one means hardship 
to another, and luxury to a third. What is 
needful for the infant, the aged, or the invalid 
might be an injurious superfluity to the healthy 
man. Still this principle may hold true for all, 
that any physical comfort is a good just so far as 
it develops human energy, and an evil just so far 
as it weakens it. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Eccs whipped and diluted with milk are more 
quickly digested than when taken unchanged 
from the shell. Hard-boiled and fried eggs re- 
quire three and a-half hours for digestion. 

To Peet Tomators.—Cover the tomatoes with 
boiling water for half a minute, then lay them in 
cold water until they are perfectly cold, when the 
skin can be slipped off without difficulty, leaving 
the tomatoes unbroken and as firm as before they 
were scalded. 

Sopa Breap.—2 lbs, flour, 2 lbs. Indian meal, 
three teaspoonfuls baking soda, three teaspoonfuls 
cream of tartar, one teaspoon salt, one teaspoor 
sugar, buttermilk ; mix all the’dry things, then 
stir in the buttermilk till it is all wet ; mix and 
divide into three or four loaves ; put in tins and 
bake. 

Lemon JELLY.—Boil an ox foot for eight hours 
and strain it. You should then have six break- 
fast cups of stock, leave to get cold. Next day 
take all the fat from the top and dry it. Put it 
in a saucepan, and add to it the shells and whites 
of four eggs, 4 1b. sugar, } oz. of stick cinnamon, 
a blade of mace, a few cloves, the thinly pared 
rind of three lemons and che juice. Whisk all 
over the fire till it boils, then stop. Let it boil 
five minutes, let it settle five minutes, and pour 
twice through a jelly bag. Put in moulds. 

BeETRoots To PickLE. — Six beetroots, two 
pints vinegar, 402. ginger, $ oz. peppercorns, 
one blade mace, one dozen cloves. Wash the 
beetroots gently, taking care not to break. the 
fibres, as they will bleed and lose their colour. 
Put them into the saucepan with boiling water 
tasted with salt, to boil for an hour and a half. 
Take them up, peel, and cut them in slices: 4 of 
an inch thick and’put them in a jar. Boil a pint 
of vinegar, with peppercorns, mace, cloves, ginger, 
and when boiled add to it a pint of cold vinegar. 
Pour the whole over the beetroots in the jar, and 
when quite cold cover tightly, 





A REVOLVER has been invented that shoots 
seven times in a second. 

Tue telephone has been known in India for 
thousands of years. 

A LOAD of two tons can be readily carried by a 
full-grown elephant. 

Tue British Museum claims to have the first 
envelope ever made. 

TEA-LEAVES dried by electricity are of better 
flavour than when dried by the old method. 

Many animals yield to the seduction of rum 
drinking, especially elephants, horses, cows, and 
swine. 

Aw immense collection of wild animals, from 
all parts of the world, is promised for the great 
Fair. 

So fragile is the fish called the medusa that 
it melts and disappears when washed upon a 
beach. 

In making champagne the grapes are squeezed 
six times, each pressure making wine of a different 
quality. 

Snarets of chain armour, which cost about 
£100, are now worn by more than one dis- 
tinguished person in Europe. 

TuHovucH New York city and Naples are in the 
same latitude, the average winter temperature of 
the former is twelve degrees lower, 

Donrine the reign of Henry IV. of England no 
person of a lower estate than a knight or a 
baronet was allowed to wear cloth of gold or 
large sleeves, or to use either ermine or marten 
fur on his gown, 

A BELL that could be heard at a distance of 
45,000 feet in water could be heard at a distance 
of only 656 feet in the open air. Doxzs barking 
on the earth can be heard by balloonists sailing 
at a height of four miles, 

GeRMAN piano manufacturers are reported to 
be in great distress. Formerly they sold many 
instruments in Russia, but the present duty of 
£20 on a grand piano and £12 on an upright has 
almost put an end to the export of pianos. 

Tre buffaloes in Sumatra, according to an 
English traveller, in fear of their enemy, the 
tiger, take refuge at night in the rivers, where 
they rest in peace and comfort, with only their 
horns and noses sticking above the water. 

A German physician, who made the hedgehog a 
peculiar object of study, administered strong 
doses of prussic acid, of arsenic, of opium, of 
tobacco, of corrosive sublimate, none of which 
had any effect, or did the hedgehog any harm. 

AvstTraLi has for some time tried indiarubber 
paving with great success, and quite recently it 
has been tried in Germany and _ proved 
satisfactory. It is said to be more durable than 
asphalte. It might with advantage be tried in 
England. 

Hunecary is stated to be the country where 
railway travelling is cheapest. It is said to be 
possible to travel from Buda-Pesth to Kronstadt, 
a distance of 500 miles, for 6s, 8d., being at the 
rate of six miles a penny. Low as this fare is, it 
is liable to a reduction of one-half in the case of 
labourers journeyiug in parties of not fewer than 
ten. 

Few people are aware that the Queen possesses 
a fine herd of German wild-boar at Windsor, 
which are kept in a schweingarten formed 
out of a corner of the Home Park. Wild- 
boar was introduced at Court during the 
Regency, and it has ever since been a favourite 
winter dish at the Sovereign’s table. George 
IV. was exceedingly partial to roast wild-boar, 
and Prince Albert also liked it very much. 

In Germany every servant girl is obliged to 
own a little blank book for stamps. Once a week 
the mistress pastes in the book a twopenny- 
halfpenny stamp, which is purchased from the 
Government. When the gir! gets old, or should 


she fall ill, the stamps are redeemed by Govern- 
ment, so that the girl has a small sickness or 
old-age fund. This custom was ordered by the 
Emperor about two years ago, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Topsy. —For full information consult a lawyer. 

Trovsie.—A sister-in-law has no legal claim against a 
brother-in-law for maintenance, 

P. M.—It is not possible to get into the Civil Service 
in the manner mentioned by you. 

X. Y. Z.—Shrove Tuesday in 1865 was on February 28. 
In 1888 it was on February 14. 

FiLorEeNncE.—A full dress length of seven yards double 
width. 

Mannikin.—There are many such books, Any book- 
seller will get the titles for you. 

Incrate.—The population of England and Wales, 
1891, was—males 14,050,620, and females 14,950,398. 

Zvutv.—Colonel Burnaby was killed at Abu. Klea, 
January 17, 1885. 

G. L. 8.—Girls over twelve can make valid wills under 
the laws of Scotland. 

Curis.—The Sultan's son; Khedive’s has no right to 
throne, 

Samson.—See Army notices hung up at your General 
Post Office. 

Desoran.—You can obtain the soap powder from any 
oil and colourman, and from most grocers. 

Sport.—If you carry a gun for use you must take out 
a 10s. license. 

Jonx Butt.—Cathedral towns are cities, and some 
other towns have been created cities by Royal charter. 

BuicuteD Hores.—Presents given in contemplation of 
marriage can be recovered if the marriage be broken off. 

Anxrety.—Your marriage is quite legal ; it is the per- 
sons who are married, not the names. 

Crt1zen.—You cannot compel a tradesman to sell an 
article from his window, whether priced or not. 

CuarLes THe Boiv.—The last public execution was at 
the Old Bailey, in 1868. 


Gertie.—No part of the period of his desertion or 
imprisonment counts. 


Wee Wirte.—If you ordered the coal and received it 
you can be made to pay for it. 

Mavrice.—If you dispute the debt you had better let 
the case go for hearing in the county court. 

M. H.—No length of absence legalises a second mar- 
riage during the lifetime of the first wife or husband. 


Ourve Farquaar.—A widow may make a will and 
leave her property as she pleases. 

Marx.—You will get all particulars on application at 
your nearest post-office in the shape of a printed form. 


Praraon.—As a rule, Great Britain has to import at 
least one-half the corn she requires. 


I. H. O.—The incoming tenant is liable in the whole 
year's taxes, but in rent only for the time he occupies. 


A. C. R.—You will find the word girl used twice in 
the Bible; the passages in which they occur are, Joel, 
chap. iii., verse 3, and Zechariah, chap. viii., verse 5. 


VIOLIN. —They are very troublesome things and diffi- 
cult t6 get rid of. Try what fasting spittle applied first 
thing in the morning will do. Be sure boots fit easy. 


Jos1an.—Forty thousand Volunteers were reviewed by 
the Queen at Holyrood, Edinburgh, on the 25th August, 
1883. 


Worriep.—Affairs should be settled six months after 
death of the testator; cannot legally be arranged 
sooner. 

ErrqvetTe.—Ladies sit at gentlemen's right hand at 
table ; lady of Dy nee honour at head of table sits at 
gentleman’ s right hand there. 


IGNorant.—The Ritualists are a section of what is 
known as the High Church party in the Church of 
England. 

One 1n Dovust.—Nothing short of divorce entitles a 
woman to marry again during her husband’s lifetime, 
and vice versd. 

Noet.—An apprentice is not legally entitled to his 
indentures, but as they are of no use to master he in- 
variably gives them to the young journeyman. 


P. B.—The polar bear, which inhabits the Arctic re- 
gions, sometimes measurcs 9 feet in length, and weighs 
1,600 ‘pounds. 

Piacvep.—If a solution of chloride of lime be poured 
down the holes and into any drains twice a day for six 
weeks, rats and mice will be banished. 


Liva Ferris.—If the servant called in the doctor, she 
is liable for his bill ; if the mistress called him in, then 
she is liable, and not the servant. 


Cooxir.—From twenty minutes to an hour ought to 
do. In most freezers there is a beater that whips the 
cream up while it is freezing. 


One 1x Neep.—lIf a householder allow a chimney to 
take fire he is liable to be summoned and fined, although 
the chimney may have been recently swept. 


RerorMer.—We do not know how the certificate you 
mention is in your case to be obtained, neither are we 
acquainted with any books that deal with the subject, 
but you had best apply to a free library. 





DovstrcoL.—We doubt if a boy entering the army 
under the proper age can be withdrawn, but he may be 
punished for making a false declaration. 


at Prrrcexity.—If it be thought that the ns man 
will be compromised with his sweetheart by being in- 
vihed $5 the eatevinge, it is better not to invite him. 


InqurrmG Ong.—A trade price is the price at which 
an article is sold to those in the same trade, who pur- 
chase to sell again. 


J. J. J.—The debt being contracted when the borrower 
was under age, it cannot be recovered by legal pro- 
ceedings. 


One aT ns Wits’ Exnp.—Remove all yom | fittings ; 
the landlord is not entitled to retain a sing! stick of 
them except he chooses to pay you their tair —* 


Jozrt.—We fear no money would be lent you to go toa 
joes country, and we advise you to avoid money- 
enders. 


Dispvtes.—It is distinctly illegal to retain any part of 
the servants’ wages until decree has been obtained 
——— them in ordinary way for amount of the debt in 


pt PE 8 not punishable when practised 
for an amusement ot a bazaar, because no one is then 
deceived, but if engaged in privately for naw it ma; 
be held to be fraud, and the palmist any te prosecu' 


THE THREE BELLS. 


Beneatu the low-bung night cloud 
That raked her splintering mast 
The good ship settled ont 
The cruel leak gained 


vie a mal pealed out ; 

er 8) guns ou’ 

ear God! was that thy answer, 
Fron the horror round about? 


A voice came down the wild wind— 
“Ho! ship ahoy !” its cry : 

“ Our stout Three Bells of Glasgow 
Shall stand till daylight by!” 


Hour after hour crept slowly, 
ound on the heaving swells 
ee oot down the Ee eee 
Tomne lights of the Three Bells 


one ship to s' ame oy Ay meg 2 

Man answ 

While ad to cheer —~ pan ad 
The Three Bells nearer ran. 


And the captain from her taffrail 
Sent down his hopeful 

“Take heart! Hold on!” he shouted, 
“The Three Bells shall stand by!” 


All night across the waters 
The tossing — shone clear ; 
All —> from the reeling taffrail 
The Three Bells sent her cheer. 


And when the dreary watches 
Of storm and darkness passed, 

Just as the wreck lurched under, 
All souls were saved at last. 


Sail on, Three Bells, for ever, 
In grateful memory sail ! 
Ring on, Three Bells of rescue, 
ve the wave and gale ! 


As thine, in night and tempest, 
I hear the Master's cry, 

And, tossing Pern the darkness, 
The ne of draw nigh. 


Curriovs.—The Cremation Society of England at Wok- 

ing saqest > Spans cases of cremation up to October, 

b y of the wife of Sir Charles Dilke was 
jo yt the Marquis of Ely was also cremated. 


Anxious Motuer.—Rickets caused by weakly-bodied 
mother, ‘feeding, and dark dwellings; usually 
settles in legs and lower part of body ; cure, nourishing 
diet, milk, oatmeal porridge, hough soup, roast meat, 
daily bathing, and outdoor exercise. 


8. E. 8.—Nicotine, the active principal of tobacco, in 
sufficient quantities, is a deadly poison. bn mg 
the system, produces convulsions and gen is. 
A is more harmful to some temperaments 
others. 


A Distressed Reaver.—The habit is really not talk- 
ing through the nose but talking with the nose closed, 
Anyone holding the nose can prove this. The voice 
then has exactly what is called the nasal twang. If 
continuous effort does not cure you, nothing will, as the 
defect is often physical. 


Mareriacs Errquette.—The head of house in which 
the marriage is to take place invites the party ; they are 
his or her guests ; both bride and bridegroom draw upa 
list of friends they would wish to have invited, and as 
far as possible the persons named in the lists are asked 
to the marriage. 


PiepetaN.—The order of rank runs as follows: The 
Queen ; and P one of the blood royal; the 
four archbishops of Great Britain and Ireland; duke ; 
marquis ; earl; viscount; baron. Although holding his 
title by heredity, a baronet is not, strictly speaking, in 
the nobility. 





Gerorpiz.—The sentences “for life” and “for the 
term of your natural life” are identical ; the judge who 
uses the second form may be su to indicate to the 


cases lasts for twenty years. 


A Lover or THE “ Lonpon a "You ask a 

gigd donk wines Wing ss capt if, when the 

the: from paying, the mother on} Bey not ask for 

further aliment, she is su to accept the burden of 

maintaining the child in ad yh cab dang = = | but 

if cost is in as for medical attendance, which she 
cannot meet, the ther will have to pay it. 


TrovusLep Onxe.—(1.) Not having the rules of the Insur- 
ance Society before us, we cannot answer you with cer- 
tainty, but we think it very likely the ums paid 
by your daughter would be null and as far as she 
personally is concerned. (2.) Of course, wader the cir- 
cumstances you mention, the marriage would be void, 
and the woman would have no claim upon the man. 
You personally could do nothing in the matter as you 
are not the party injured. 


K. W.—The sons must pay now ; the parents are not 
bound to ~~ themse ~4 before to their 
children assistance ; they are entitled to ~ 34 pro- 
vision against the possibility of the sons d: or be- 
a a = assist ba aa the -_ pom Kew y 
you for keepin parents or pay the au! 
rities, who ‘will be less easily satisfied than you ; tell 
your brothers that, and let them und 
you would prefer to earn wages in er way. 


Heten.—The rascette, or magic bracelet, is, according 
to palmistry, at the bas of the hand formed the line 

ich mark the junction of hand and wrist. 
One such line, if unbroken, deep and s' ly marked, 
is sup to foretell s happy e and to te calm- 
ness 0} — if the chain 


ed ‘te “a — of hou — ine ne 4 
happiness an ng while orm the ic 
bracelet, t, adding great riches ‘to to the other blessings. 

RapicaL.—You will see, upon reconsideration, that 
when teat object to the a 

int of a vote of censure idence ; 

advived te foie the oath as it is sdmuteistered to you, 
resting satisfied that if the ——— should die before your 
time is out, and a Republic be put in place of a Monarchy, 
you will be free to transfer your to the Presi- 
dent ; meantime you may have leisure to Rear contem- 
porary history, and realise that blican institutions 
are not always a source of salvation to a people, but 
much good may be got out of a limited Constitutional 
Monarchy. 


Unnapry Huspanp.—If you feel that the difference 
between you can be got over, if you are that 
good feeling and mutual confidence can be restored, you 
will persist in your est that your wife should 

to you; but if, on cgol reconsideration of all that has 





| taken place, you see that there can never again be any- 


thing more than a sort of with one another 
the house, and always a hankering for something which 
you cannot find in each other, then we say, give the ali- 
ment ; it is better the present se tion continue 
than that there should be a e-believe reconciliation 
with, perhaps, a very serious result following. 


Dissension.—The case is not clearly stated; what 
makes the house (furniture) yours? aid = buy it, or 
did your husband ¥ it to you? if so, certainly 
you can refuse to B yous’ pus hibee tb une of 2, ont 
may require him to find a house elsewhere for himself ; 
but if goods belonged to your husband, and he made 
no will in your favour, then only a third part of them 
came to you at death of your husband, the remainder 
being your family’s share; so that if your son be the 
only child he has really a larger claim on the 
you have, and the utmost you can do is to remove your 
share to a place of your own where the son will have to 
assist in maintaining you. 


A TuovcHtiess Fertow.—Since it is Mag the 
letter is seriously taken, if meant in fun, the thing you 
have to do is to write without delay saying you regret 
exceedingly having sent the letter; that you would 
rever = done so me you could have imaginlt it would 
be re; ed as serious, that it was meant as a joke—a 
stupid one, you see now, though at the time it was 
written you really gave no thought to it—you desire in 
the most unreserved way to ) repudiate any desire to re- 
flect upon the mental cap of the t, offering 
at the same time your sincerest pt nadie rad for any pain or 
semgiate your ill-judged pleasantry may have caused 

er. 











Toe Lonpon Reaper, Post-free. _Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly, One Shilling and Eightpence. 


Aut Back Numpers, Parts and Voumes are in print, 
and may be had of all Kksellers. 


NOTICE.—Part 877, Now Ready, pri pe om 
free, Bightpence. Also Vol. LIX., tied So th, 4s. pe. 


Trae INDEX ro Vot. LIX. is aed Ready ; Price One 
Peiny, post-free, -halfpence 
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